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A STRATEGY 
FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


By 
THE REV. R. G. LUNT 


M.A. 
Chief Master of King Edward’s School, Birmingham 


THIS country is on the eve of another era of university expansion. 
That is much to be welcomed. For educational provision at present is 
vety good—for the very few. British universities in their exclusiveness 
have managed to a remarkable extent to resist the tide of mass 
university education which in this century has overtaken most 
advanced countries. We are in danger of turning educational op- 
portunity for all into educational opportunity for the very intelligent 
alone. Our university provision at some 4% of an age-group contrasts 
with 35% who in the U.S.A. go to college: admittedly a large number 
go forward to a variety of forms of further education which with us 
ate not, and in the U.S.A. are, included in universities. But even so it 
is urgent that we improve the quality, and at the same time expand the 
size, of our higher education. At the moment plans are afoot for an 
increase of student numbers from a little less than 100,000 to rather 
more than 120,000 with further large increases to follow. This in itself 
for a civilized country is a low target. Given then that our university 
ptovision is inadequate, what is needed substantially to augment it? 

Our university tradition is highly, indeed uniquely, specialized. 
Post-War expansion has taken place largely at the price of eliminatin 
the Pass degree, which used to suit some students quite well, al 
endeavouts at running General degree courses on a par with specialized 
Honours courses have not on the whole been successful. As things are, 
there is a high, and an increasing, failure rate: a figure of 10% is 
frequently found, even among State Scholars. » 

By the highly specialized nature of out university courses the schools 
ate being forced more and mote to train specialists. The pyramid of 
higher education, which at its apex certainly reaches remarkable 
heights, is too narrow at its base. This period of university expansion 
calls for a strategy of higher education. Redbrick fills an honoured 

lace in society; but we do not require “more of the mixture as 
ore”. “We need lots more higher education but not lots more 
Honours degree courses”—such is the burden of this article. Now 
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when we ate planning new universities, we must not miss the op- 
portunity of giving a general education to those who may not have 
the particular gifts which enable them to pursue the specialized 
Honours courses which the universities now offer. The really able 
student who has the large view is not narrowed by an Honours course 
—tather the reverse. But of these there are not untapped reserves; and 
to those who can only stay the course, if they stay it at all, panting far 
behind, such courses are a narrowing and cramping experience, that 
does little to fit a person better to serve society’s needs. Probably our 
demanding Honours Schools are now getting about as many as can 
profit by them. Any untapped reservoir of ability is likely to be found 
among the girls, whom it is still regrettably too much the fashion in our 
Middle Classes not to think of as worthy of a university education, 
especially if it costs the parents money. The Crowther Report shows in 
chart 2 the steep decline in girls who receive education after the age of 
16. But were this imbalance to be righted, it is doubtful whether for 
girls the present “set-up” of Honours courses would be the right or 
the desired provision. 

The schools have been driven into a crisis of specialization. Choice 
of ultimate university hopes is being made at 13 or 14, heads are using 
every expedient to have done with general education early so that the 
pupil may have three years’ specialist work, as on less it is unlikely 
that he will get acceptance at a university. Placement at universities by 
reference almost exclusively to examination performance in three 
required subjects at Advanced level is bad policy. And it is not made 
good policy by the fact that it is sometimes easier to teach a boy on a 
narrow front. 

University education has become a matter of public concern and of 

litical significance. For the taxpayer is footing about three-quarters 
of the bill; and we know that only a widely and highly educated nation 
can cope with the competition that faces Britain. Some people place 
blind faith in the power of more education, but are strangely reluctant 
to specify what sort of education. We have a right and a duty to state 
what is required of expanded university provision. We need more 
educated men and women; for this we need respectable and respected 
General degree courses. For society requires in all walks of life more 
good general practitioners than specialists. Yet we are producing more 
specialists manqués than we really know what to do wita. 

As things are at present, even with competition what it is, it is very 
doubtful whether there is any at all considerable number of qualified 
applicants who ought to go forward to an Honours School and do not 
get accepted at a university—not of course necessarily the university of 
their first choice. University expansion then must cater for the second 
tier in the ability range, say 5%4—7%. They are quite able; but we 
do not really want them to be specialists or look to them to become 
researchers. These people are at present being compelled, sometimes 
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against their will, to devote themselves exclusively to specialist 
subjects if they are going to get a university education. Their more 
able contemporaries will take advantage of opportunities for general 
education; but it is the dubious university candidate who just cannot 
afford to do so, he has not the time: he sees that marks at A-level 
subjects pay dividends, that general education is not tested. Most 
students have committed themselves to their courses by their earlier 
work long before they have left school. Common sense would suggest 
that at school boys are not always the best judges of what they want 
to do, let alone of what they are fitted to do; and that a preliminary 
reconnaissance during perhaps a first year at a university is often a 
necessary breathing-space. For this reason the Keele experiment is 
specially valuable. ; 

There is little understanding among Sixth-formers making applic- 
ation of what a university education is really for. The climate of 
opinion attaches excessive importance to the obviously “vocational” 
courses. The technological tide has flowed to such effect that to some 
it seetns there is little point in reading the humanities. 

This excessive specialization is of comparatively recent growth, our 
high academic name does not as a matter of fact spring from it. It 
is as recently as this century that the compartmentalization of know- 
ledge has been set out; there is no reason to accept as final a scheme 
that took shape between 1900 and 1925. There is inadequate university 
opportunity for the student who does not keenly or obviously fit into 
any of the exclusive specialist courses; nor in these courses can an 
average student hope to find a coherent wholeness of view on life and 
its problems, or on the world about him. In fact it may often be that 
the graduate with third-class Honours is less well-educated than would 
a person be who had pursued a more general course to Pass degree 
standard. The defects of our current university education in the 
humanities, combined with relatively poor employment prospects, 
tend to produce people whose education has developed their critical 
faculties far more effectively than it has trained them to play a con- 
structive part in society. 

University studies were of old vocational—there is nothing un- 
respectable about that: they have no need to be narrowly vocational. 
At the moment there is a deep confusion in university circles and, even 
mote, the homes from which students come, about the relation of 
education and training. Certain departments, for instance Law, 
Medicine, to a certain extent Theology, and the technologies, are 
manifestly vocational and primarily concerned with training. In the 
others which ought to offer an education in the broadest sense there is 
evident an endeavour to - the technologies, and to build up a private 

1 right when it is successful, but it is a poor 
education when it is assimilated very fragmentarily. 

What is the point of university education, the purpose of our 
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endeavour to expand it? Is it general culture and the training of the 
intellect, or vocational instruction which will help a person to earn his 
living in a profession or business? Or is it the discovery of new 
knowledge, the promotion of research? All three are intertwined, and 
not mutually exclusive: but from time to time they are allowed to get 
out of balance. 

The argument chiefly put forward by promoters of new universities 
is that of the country’s need. The function of university education 
must still be, in the words of the Bidding Prayer, “that there never may 
be wanting a supply of persons duly qualified to serve God both in 
Church and State”. “Duly qualified to serve”—how shall that be 
achieved? By a big increase in the number of third-class specialists, 
with also the big increase that means of “failed B.A.”? In the growing 
Sixth Forms of the Grammar Schools we are raising a generation both 
capable and worthy of higher education, but not, in view of their 
capacity and their probable future, best educated on present lines. 
The demand for a large increase of graduates comes from (a) industry, 
(b) the schools, (¢) the social services in their widest sense. While 
industry needs its high-powered researchers, its back-room boys and 
its men of ability and vision on the Board, it will require with the 
increasing complexity associated with automation and electronics 
generally a much larger number of men of competence for supervisory 
duties as foremen and the like. In the recruitment of Arts graduates it 
is significant that the chief importance attaching to graduation is the 
liberal education acquired in the university. The Crowther Report has 
high-lighted the enormously increased teaching force this country will 
need—dquite apart from our obligations to Commonwealth countries. 
While the Minister has planned a considerable increase in Training 
College places, yet it is desirable that a very considerable proportion of 
these additional teachers shall be graduates with all that university 
experience can mean. The Albemarle Report points to one particular 
need in the social services—youth leaders. But this is only one of many 
functions required to make the Welfare State work. It is to be hoped 
that we can look forward to a time when children’s officers, Youth 
Employment officers, probation officers and men concerned with the 
penal system, a proportion of the police forces, of the Local Govern- 
ment officers, and so on ad Uib., shall be graduates. It is in human 
affairs as much as in the technologies that society needs people with 
high education and training. To supply these needs the highly 
specialized university courses are not the sole nor necessarily the best 
means. 

Some of us have seen and have admired what goes on in some 
Colleges of Liberal Arts and Sciences in the U.S.A. While much there 
is laughable, is it wise to turn up our nose in scorn at the lot? Who has 
seen Princeton, or Reed, or Oberlin and not been moved to admiration? 

That there is a need for new universities in the United Kingdom we 
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may take as indisputable. But they need to be zew universities. Now is 
the moment for — discussion of fundamental questions. This 
paper is concerned with the purpose, content and method of university 
education, not with questions of administration, size, control and 
financing of universities, very important though these are. The 
temptation will be for a new university to seek as soon as possible to 
fit into our “traditional” pattern. Yet that tradition is of such com- 
paratively recent growth that it ought not to be treated as sacrosanct 
and normative. By standing back and looking at things in perspective 
we shall be able more adequately to extend in the twentieth century 
the true idea of university education, and perhaps to restore features 
which in the post-War pressure have had to be extruded. 

Not being a university teacher, but rather a producer of a large 
number of university students, I think it proper from this point on to 
raise a number of questions. 

A. Content. 

1. Will a new university have the courage in its degree course to 
bridge the gulf between Arts and Science? 

2. I suggest that we have lost sight of the inter-dependence of 
Science. While it is said in its praise that the Cambridge Natural 
Sciences Tripos Part I is commendably general, for students do do 
Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics, yet a scientist can call himself 
such without any study of Biology. Biology, at whose meeting-points 
with other sciences most important developments are taking place, 
has rather tended to be isolated. Will a new university provide a 
worth-while Honours course in Science as such, and not an unbalanced 
course in ¢.g. Physics, Chemistry, Bio-chemistry in isolation? We do 
not require a great increase of specialist biologists, but we do need 
graduates who have some biological training. 

3. For more Modern Language courses as such there seems little 
case. As it is we go little beyond linguistic study—and in some 
universities oral proficiency counts for too little, and philology for too 
much—and a knowledge of literature that stops well short of modern 
times. Will a new university set up a course, such as the late Lord 
Lindsay used to advocate, in Modern Studies—in which the language, 
history and contemporary thought of two countries would be studied? 
It is not necessary that both languages should be foreign: one can 
imagine a wonderfully stimulating and educative course in, say, the 
growth and structure of contemporary American.and Soviet society. 
The proposals made by Brighton suggest a step in this direction. 

4. Must History always start at the Fall of Constantinople so that 
there is hardly ever time to come into our own century? Is it essential 
to study History as such in isolation? Is there not something to be 
said for the pattern of Greats at Oxford, where the student learns 
about the historian’s or from the study in depth of compara- 
tively short periods, and also deals with another discipline altogether? 
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Is it not time in fact that History and English, which have been coming 
apart since the end of the First War, were brought to some rapproche- 
ment? Is not our compartmentalization of History into political, 
social, economic and so on rather artificial at undergraduate level? 

5- Must the study of English Literature become increasingly 
esoteric? Will a new university so contrive its course that we do not 
lose touch with our Classical roots? May it not be that in this age it 
falls to the Faculty of English to include provision of a working 
knowledge of Classical literature, if students are to gain any wholeness 
of view? Nor would it be necessary nowadays to insist upon study of 
the Classics in the original languages. If however there is a case fot the 
retention of Anglo-Saxon, there seems to be a strong case for per- 
mitting as alternative to it study of Greek and/or Latin, to which our 
debt is so much more important. 

6. Will a new university set before itself the idea of integration? 
Of late fragmentation has been the fashion. It is suggested that 
perhaps Social Studies might be a component in a degree course, 
accompanied perhaps by English. New disciplines have arisen, new 
reseatches been undertaken; as each new department has come into 
being it has claimed to give a full course to its students—whatever the 
ptice that must be paid in terms of specialized ignorance. 

These are a few, a very few sample questions which arise under the 
heading of the content of courses. 
B. Method. 

1. New universities will be angling both for their fair share of the 
ablest students and for an effective and if possible well-known staff. 
In the last sixty years or so the Research cult has got strongly en- 
trenched in Redbrick, so that, somewhat contrary to our British 
tradition, it has tended to take precedence over university teaching. 
The traditional role of universities is to educate. What sort then of 
university teachers do new universities want? Must they not be men 
primarily interested in teaching the young, men not dependent for 
their promotion on publishing some obscure learned article? At the 
moment teaching is too apt to be hitched to research—instead of 
research being aimed at enriching teaching. New patterns of university 
education call for men genuinely interested in university education, 
whose intellectual interests are in the relation between subjects and 
disciplines, and not in running as far down an obscure and unexplored 
cottidor as they can get! 

2. What teaching methods will best suit the needs of the students? 
Method of course must vaty from subject to subject. But are there not 
some principles of general applicability? The lecture method before 
large compelled audiences is medieval. The lecture, as a university 
institution, has had its day. Lectures should be given only by people 
who have a particular genius for lecturing, who are rare. The Radio 
can ptovide in the Third Programme almost as much actual good 
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lecturing as is needed. Students in Science need demonstrations of 
course, but not in large lecture halls. Students in Arts need to learn 
how to read, and most of what they require is already written down in 
books. They need also to learn how to write; and the fact that this is a 

ruelling and time-taking task for the teacher is not adequate excuse 
ot evading it. The primary point of university education is that 
students shall come in touch, in close personal touch with lively minds 
much better than their own. It may well be that the Oxbridge tutorial 
method is hopelessly extravagant, but with a staffing ratio of one to 
eight it ought not to be brushed aside at new universities without a 
setious attempt at it. There is probably no single factor—neither 
buildings nor eminent professors nor a pleasant site nor newly shaped 
courses—which would so much, in the opinion of headmasters and 
parents, attract high quality students to a new university as the assur- 
ance that they were really going to be “looked after”, cared for, 
taught on something like the tutorial system. But if this proves 
extravagant of time, then could not much more be done in the lecture- 
class or the seminar? One teacher can probably handle up to a dozen 
this way when he has had experience with it. The students have come 
to the university to become individual people: it is a travesty of higher 
education to herd them into lectures in much larger numbers than they 
have been taught in in their Sixth Forms at school. 

3. What about the requirements fora first degree? Is it really sound 
that all should hang upon a final set of written papers? If we are trying 
to raise up a generation that thinks things out for itself and does not 
merely regurgitate a tutor’s answer or a lecturet’s notes upon a 
§ spotted question, might there not be as part of the requirement an 
extended essay ot thesis? Is it not desirable as was done in the past to 
require of students academic work in the vacations, and severely to 
limit the amount of vacation employment? Again, ought not papers 
done in the first or second year to count towards Honours in the 
same way as the Cambridge Tripos Part I and Oxford’s Honour Mods.? 

4. Would not a new university be wise to bring into being post- 

“ne te courses, which are such a valuable feature in the U.S.A., 
eading to a Master’s degree, rather than award second degrees always 
on a research project which is too often worthless, in some cases dull, 
on an unimportant subject and written in pedestrian, sometimes even 
bad English? 

5. Have we in English universities yet made sufficient use in under- 
graduate teaching of the “case-study” method? While this has been 
the particular pride of the Harvard post-graduate Business School, 
it has its valuable application in undergraduate teaching of a number of 
Arts subjects. 

C. “Mixed” and Pass degrees. 

1. It is clear that already, with present pressure upon cpm: 

universities, not all those qualified, not all those admitted, are suit 
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to or by the specialized Honours courses. Does it not follow that a 
feature in university expansion must be some restoration of less 
specialized courses and of the Pass degree as something in its own 
right, not that to which a student is relegated for failure in a sessional 
examination? Scottish Universities have, because of their vety 
different tradition—their less high-grade Sixth Forms, their younger 
age of entry, their four-year course—preserved something of value in 
that students are selected by and at the university to proceed to an 
Honours course. Gilbert Murray when at Glasgow wrote: “In 
Scotland the Pass degree did not carry with it that air of contempt 
which has such a disastrous effect on the Pass course in universities 
where most people take Honours”. 

This raises a most important and controversial question: Do we 
need one or two of what may be called Colleges of General degrees? 
If we have a community of people reading for reputable degrees, but 
of a general and not a specialized nature, is it not preferable to have as 
it were a British equivalent of the best Colleges of Liberal Arts and 
Science in the U.S.A., as a separate institution from the university as 
we know it? Although many feel it undesirable to segregate the less 
talented students from the more able ones reading for Honours 
degrees, yet there would seem to be strong arguments for such an 
experiment: (1) the size of institutions has already become a menace, 
(2) the kind of teaching required for the two types of course does or 
should differ markedly, (3) it is undesirable that the Pass-men and their 
teachers should be a small part in a community where they could not 
help feeling somewhat inferior, (4) it is most important that the Pass 
degree should be an integrated whole, and not diluted snippets 
assembled from Honouts coutses. These degrees would have in their 
first two years three or four components, and in the final year students 
would “major” in two. There would be opportunity for students 
showing high promise to proceed to one of the “Honours 
Universities”; but it would not be right that students failing in an 
Honouts course should be relegated to a College of General degrees. 
Every endeavour should be made to make these courses “mixed”, 
in the sense of not being a pale imitation of a specialized Honours 
course. At the same time the course must be integrated, it would be a 
ptimary aim to see that the relationships between the separate com- 
ponents were brought out. 

Is it not desirable that these colleges should be affiliated to, but 
separate from universities, as is outlined in the development pro- 
gramme of the University of Nottingham? Universities would guide 
their development and ensure standards. But the College must be seen 
to be worth while in its own right. 

3. The Crowther Report must remain a dead letter until there is a 
larger and a better teaching force. The Training College course 
becomes three years in length—equalling now our short English 
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petiod to a first degree. Training Colleges are being enlarged, but 
even so their output will be inadequate to the nation’s needs—and it is 
questionable whether in fact a three-year course at a Training College 
is the best preparation for those who are going to teach older children. 
What is to be the relation between Universities and Training Colleges, 
® what the share Universities have in the training of teachers? ‘The 
upper forms of secondary schools will be thtowing up in increasing 
numbers boys and girls of some ability and decent education (though 
it is to be desired that this is not judged simply by A-level marks) who 
ate keen on things of the mind and on further education, but who at 
17 of 18 are not ready to make a final career decision. To some already 
who may in the end become teachers the prospect of Training College 
is unattractive, as it commits a person and closes alternative doors. 
The College of General degrees would give a chance to intending 
teachers to be educated in a wider social and intellectual milieu, and a 
chance to education departments to do valuable recruiting among the 
uncommitted in which the already committed might well exert a most 
useful influence. It would be desirable and should be practicable for 
those who had made up their minds to do the Education course over 
three years pari passu with their degree subjects, education counting as 
one of these, just as it is to be hoped that others would take a Social 
Science as a component in their course. 

Those who did well would be awarded a Pass degree: others who 
did less well academically could receive a Certificate of Competence as 
ateacher. Something would thus be being done to smooth away the 
differences, to narrow the gulf between graduate and non-graduate 
status. A Pass degree would be shown to be worth striving for and 
therefore worth having. 

Such a College would have the opportunity of doing what is needed 
in this generation—{1) to give to most educated people in the com- 
munity an understanding of modern science—below the specialist 
level, (2) to give to potential holders of technical and managerial posts 
a knowledge of human affairs. 

This would be true University extension. It has become clear that for 
an increased university public a somewhat different scheme of 
university education is required, with more flexibility, more breadth 
and perhaps rather less a sae We need Colleges of General degrees 
if we are to staff adequately the manifold organs of the Welfare State. 
It will not suffice to have done a vocational course in the work, for 
instance, of a Youth Employment Officer or a Club Leader, as we hope 
that there will be more mobility than in the past. While Sociology 
may be indigestible fare as the sole subject in a degree course, it is 
clear that there is room for it as a component. 

It is impossible on any existing campus to establish a new pattern of 
degree. Despite the local pride involved, is it not desirable that new 
foundations should start with a different (not inferior) purpose in view? 
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They ought to be closely affiliated to, but quite separate geographically 
from, existing Universities; and their courses should emphatically not 
in the first instance be shaped by the rules for the London External 
degree. 

Fo sum up, then, these suggestions: 

1. The case for university extension does not mean simply mote of 
the mixture as before. 

2. New foundations should in various ways make possible university 
studies with rather more breadth—even if that does involve rather 
less depth. 

3. Itis neither necessary nor desirable to perpetuate or to extend the 
dichotomy of Arts and Sciences. 

4. What is wanted is lots more higher education, not lots more 
specialized Honours degrees. 

5. Room should be found for the less traditional and established 
studies as components of a degree course, and students should be 
encouraged to attempt at universities “non-school” subjects. 

6. Fundamental to the whole project of university expansion is the 
calling into being of a new type of university teacher who is prepared 
to be primarily a university teacher and to subordinate his research to 
this. 

7. An endeavour must be made to clarify the relation between 
education and training. 

8. New foundations must be new, and not merely attempt what is 
already being done. 

We are always being driven back to the question, what in the 
twentieth century is an educated man? A large number of our graduates 
do not qualify, but might more nearly do so if we were to think a little 
more realistically and radically about university education. The value 
of study in depth is unquestioned, and it would be utterly wrong to 
train up alot of butterfly minds; but the present compartmentalization 
is so arbitrary. 

To quote from an article in The Times, May 24, 1959: ‘““The majority 
of our students quit their universities without having received any 
kind of philosophical or moral guidance. Many might find it difficult 
to differentiate an ethical problem. Science rapidly arms an increasing 
number of them with the instruments of production and research, 
while the so-called humanities risk losing their force as disciplines 
through failing to provide any sense of values other than those of 
highly specialised and often impracticable types of scholarship. The 
question about humanistic teaching to-day is not whether there is too 
much of it but whether there is enough of the right kind to leaven the 
lump; whether it has the strength, if put to the test, to help to sustain 
what Martin Buber has called ‘the struggle of the human spirit against 
the sub-human and the anti-human...’ Brilliant research, ingenious 
analysis, expert logomachy remain sterile for the education of the 
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undergraduate if they are not related, in some way that he can see, to 
any of the spiritual, moral or vital anxieties that disturb the pres of 
civilization in which he has to live and work, and which will depend 
on him and his generation for its defence and adornment”. 





We deeply regret to announce the death of the Chairman of the 
Hibbert Trust, Professor F. J. M. Stratton. The following resolution 
was passed by the Trustees: 

The Hibbert Trustees place on record their sense of deep loss in 
the death of their distinguished and beloved Chairman, Professor 
Frederick John Marrian Stratton, D.S.O., O.B.E., D.L., F.R.S. 

Professor Stratton’s distinguished services to the Trust during his 
thirty-five years as a Trustee, twelve of them as Chairman, were the 
expression of a man whose religion was that for which the Trust 
stands. His work as a Hibbert Trustee was a small part of that wider 
field of national and international service to which he brought 


devotion and an inspiration which earned him the admiration, love and 
respect of colleagues the world over and in all fields—the academic, 
social, political and the religious. A simple, humble and modest man, 
he gave himself unstintingly to the work of the Trust and he will be 
remembered by his colleagues with honour, affection and devotion for 
what he was and what he did. 


NOTES: 

Professor F. J. M. Stratton. Died, September 2nd, aged 78 years. 
Elected to the Hibbert Trust, 1925; elected Chairman, December, 
1948. Life Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Senior 
Tutor of the College and at one | ya its President. Professor of 
Astro-Physics in the. University of Cambridge, 1928-1947. Scientific 
Advisor to the War Office and Cabinet, 1947-1954. Fellow of the 
Royal Society. Deputy-Lieutenant of the County of Cambridge from 
1919 till his death. 
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THERE is no problem more obviously fundamental to a University than 
where it should be, and what it should look like. Sir Oliver Lodge 
remarked, for Birmingham, that the ideal site would be in Edgbaston 
Park (a splendid Capability Brown landscape, the noblest enclave of 
Nature in urban Birmingham), but that the occupant showed no sign 
of vacating it. In consequence, the new University buildings rose in 
1909, and still rise now, on a rather bleak and open site. In com- 
parison with the matured gardens of Edgbaston—what private means 
had been able to afford, contrasted with what public ones had been 
unable to do—it seemed a barren area to me in 1946, but in its rolling 
contours there seemed to lie considerable capabilities. In an abortive 
campaign to secure a landscape-gardening treatment of what was 
largely a windswept space I once wrote, in an article for the University 
Gazette, “In the matter of appearances, handsome is as handsome is.” 
Without consulting me, the young administrator spotted the error, 
and altered the proofs: “In the matter of appearances, handsome is, 
as handsome does”. That over-consecrated phrase was not, of coutse, 
what I had wished to say. In fact, the opposite: for the banal version 
only means that appearances do not matter at all, that it is what you 
do that counts, not what you look. Produce a fiver for your grandson, 
he will not count the wrinkles or the warts. Whereas what I had 
meant to say was that there was no substitute for beauty, and that 
whatever you did, without it, could not make up for it. 

Naturally, so simple a statement was not enough for the practical 
men who run universities. And while I was campaigning ineffectually 
for a scheme of planting to make use of varied contours, at a higher 
level than mine hands were itching on the levers of bulldozers. Over- 
night the levels were obliterated, and a vast running-track ironed out. 
Before, it had been possible to envisage something which all the 
members of the University could enjoy all the time. Now for utilitarian 
considerations we had instead something that a fraction of the junior 
members could use a fraction of the time. It did not take very long to 
discover that this use was strictly limited, a fraction of a fraction, and 
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that the Running Track was, indeed, a vast white elephant that 
nobody really wanted. Only, by then it was impossible to restore the 
natural levels, and to put back the potential which had been destroyed. 
There is, I think, in this experience a straightforward lesson for all 
| new universities: that they should think in their immediate environ- 
ment of all their members, rather than of sectional employment. And 
it is in the amenity of that environment that the common factor can be 
found. 

This was not the only deterioration of the site. In 1880, when after 
five yeats’ effort Mason Science College opened its doors in the 
centre of Birmingham, it was considered to be “the finest building in 
Birmingham.” And when in 1909 King Edward VII opened the new 
buildings at Edgbaston, the Aston Webb ensemble was still con- 
sciously an essay in a noble style. Certainly, not every critic of 
architecture would accept today the claims of either as they were in 
1880 or 1909, though both have settled in to the dignity of period 
pieces. But few can feel really happy over the clutter of brick boxes 
which have proliferated round the domes and under the egis of the 
tall Chamberlain Tower. And here a difference in origins adds what 
is, perhaps, a decisive influence. Edmund Street and Edgbaston were 
the product of a local pride and local aspiration. They were the best a 
region could afford to set the seal upon a strong determination not to 
stand unrepresented in the world of culture. The buildings that we add 
today are not of this persuasion: they are, in the main, the product of a 
grant from the Treasury (by way of the U.G.C.), andthereiseverywhere 
apparent a zealous concern for due economy. Instead of the expression 
of a regional pride, the need not to do more here than elsewhere. Why 
indeed should the University of X be better founded than the 
University of Y? Out of this spirit comes a new Utility range of 
buildings and of their chattels, where individuality disappears before 
minimum standards of uniform equipment, and what is asked for is 
pated down before it is run up. 

It may be thought that this is a limited concern, even an unkind one. 
When I said something of this in a letter to the Tzmes my friend the 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts (while not disagreeing with the general » 
sentiment) thought it a little hard that I had picked upon the University 
of Birmingham. I answered then, that “charity begins at home.” 
And would add now that though I speak of what is within my own 
eye-range the problem remains a general one. And those universities 
which start now with some need to compromise between their own 
local aspirations to new status and the planners’ zeal to keep them 
within (other people’s) bounds will do well to fight for their own 
dignity. For in the matter of appearances, there is no other answer 
than that handsome is as handsome is. Nor can it be anything other 
than basic for the welfare of a university that it should be surrounded 
with, and compact of, conditions that spell the maximum amenity. 
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It is true that Sir Walter Moberly, writing a few years back of 
Crisis in the Universities, was of opinion that to go for the dreaming 
spires and cloistered lawns was to turn one’s back upon the hard 
realities of life, better represented, shall we say (to preserve this time 
academic anonymity), in Wigan than in Oxford. But that was both 
false argument and also in the air. It was false, because it does not 
follow that there are only hard, or ugly, realities in life, or that it is a 
university’s business to build them. Indeed, it is possible, at least, that 
those who built Magdalen Tower were quite as much in earnest as the 
most extensive erectors of slum property. And there are still those who 
would maintain that a university should look consciously up, not § 
down, the street. It was also in the air, because no student about to 
choose his university will choose it for its dark environment with the 
idea that this is near reality. Especially if he himself hopes to escape 
from just such an environment by virtue of the university. He makes, 
that is, the opposite choice. He may not have a clue (unless he has 
some family connection) as to which college or which university, 
but he will know that the ambitious and the able make for Oxford 
and Cambridge, and find themselves in a nobler atmosphere. They do 
not, of course, go there for the teaching, nor is that necessarily 
superior to what they might find elsewhere, in spite of the tutorial 
system (not unique). It was an Oxbridge undergraduate who remarked 
to me that the lectures he attended were terribly dull, but that this did 
not matter. What did matter was the fellowship of all the others who 
were following with him the adventure of culture freshly sought. The 
lectures, he was prepated to concede, might conceivably be less dull 
in Birmingham; but what could that matter if one was only going back 
to Quinton to commune with one’s landlady? In that blithe view there 
is the kernel of the matter. In the new civic universities the student 
has come in from home or lodging to what is something apart, a 
vocational training at the best. In the old universities he is absorbed 
into something which is in itself a vocation, a world of culture with a 
tangible expression of its own which laps against him on all sides. 
It is residence, of course, and the physical environment of residence, 
which is important, not the collegiate system; nor is there any evidence 
that this last has some mysterious quality which makes its senior 
members abler teachers than their counterparts in a non-collegiate 
university. Though if you have, on the whole, always the best to 
teach, you will have always, on the whole, the best results; even if 
some pupils learn against, as well as from, you. 

It is the business of schools to teach, and of universities to learn. 
And though there is some evidence that the college system may make 
for cliques and jealousies, there is little to suggest that it has any 
irreplaceable virtues by way of extra teaching-power. It is, in any 
case, a dead system which can only reproduce itself spasmodically 
whete it already rules. A new university based on colleges is as 
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unlikely as a phoenix. But to avoid a humiliating sense of inferiority, 
and to counter the present drift of the best students to Oxford and 
Cambridge, what all universities, whether born sixty years ago, or to 
be born now, have to aim at is the creation of a world of their own, an 
oasis set apart into which the student can be lifted, with its own life, 
and its own dignity, offering the maximum of amenity for all those 
who enter it. It is here, naturally, that the universities-to-be, of York, 
Norwich or Brighton, may have advantages that were lacking to their 
slightly elder sisters. The universities to which Birmingham acted as 
rototype—Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds—started with an initial 
7 handicap, of drab industrial surroundings. And there is evidence that 
a university like Exeter, set in a more attractive frame, can attract 
students with an eye opened to spending their three years as happily as 
possible (which is not an illegitimate consideration), quite apart from 
any special knowledge of its teaching capacities. In fact, of course, this 
isa ptimary concern, of which it is well that all universities should be 
awate. For their academic prestige may well be, in the long run, like 
that of Oxford and Cambridge, based on their ability to offer a whole 
and a good life to students they attract, and who do not merely suffer 
them. | 
In this connection, it is well to bear in mind that all universities 
now afte national universities, and not civic ones. That is not just 
because they are fed more by the public purse than by a regional and 
ptivate one, but simply a recognition of the fact that their intake 
(apart from overseas) ranges the country. The Birmingham student is 
as likely to come from Kent as from Small Heath. And when the 
choice widens, and is consciously made (after the limited forced 
draught to Oxbridge), it will be naturally for those towns and 
universities which offer privileges rather than discomforts. This may 
happen more conspicuously in Arts subjects than in Science ones, 
and the opportunity is plain for cities with a historical background 
such as York. Its existence lights up uncomfortably, in the gap that 
looms, let us say, between York Minster and the corpus and contents 
of any modern university, the disabilities of the Arts side in these 
latter. When Sir Josiah Mason founded his Science College in 1875 
he expressed—somewhat incongruously for one whose fortune had 
been made out of the public demand for steel nibs to write with—the 
wish that it should divorce itself from any “mere literary education.” 
Within a year of opening in 1880 there were, nevertheless, three Arts 
Professors and lecturers in two other subjects; and afterwards the 
history of Birmingham University swings between a natural gravit- 
ation towatds Science and a theoretic realization, often given 
utterance by distinguished scientists, that a university has to be more 
than a “glorified technical college”. Typical of this attitude was the 
statement by Sir Oliver Lodge in 1909 at the opening of the new 
buildings in Edgbaston: “‘ While the field of scientific research is ever 
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widening . . .the claims of the humaner studies become none the less 
imperative”. But such opinions have, for obvious and local reasons, 
always been theory more than practice, and the list towards Science 
been a visible one. Now it is plain that this is in a way the last sign of a 
local growth, a sort of visible embodiment of Sir Josiah Mason’s 
dream, for the very good reason that he spoke in a local idiom. But 
it so happens that this old warp will now meet a corresponding trend 
that will affect any newly-founded university, even in a non-industrial 
area: a so-called “national policy” of expanding faster in Science than 
in Arts, which threatens to fetter individual choice (the wish to learn 
freely, which is the essence of a university as opposed to schools, 
which start memine contradicente the bases of many subjects of both 
sorts to allow choice to mature). We are not here a police state, but a 
directive from above as to how many shall study what is an infringe- 
ment of liberty. It is also, in a way, an official baptism to that 
confidence trick which applied science has long been working at the 
expense of Arts. 

If I buy a motor-mower, I shall expect to save myself a lot of 
tramping and pushing, and to have my lawn always in better form, 
with more time consequently to sit enjoying it. If I knew that I should 
have to abandon that enjoyment in order to spend my time in the 
toolshed looking after the mower, I should go back to Nature, and 
buy two Chinese geese. In that simple equation there is summed up 
one aspect of the old dilemma between the world of culture and the 
new world of applied science. For it has long been the prospectus 
of the scientist that he has raised and will raise the standard of living, 
double or what you will the leisure man enjoys: cui bono, unless it is 
for the advancement of the things by which man lives? In the begin- 
ning it is an equation like that other one of Guns and Butter, with the 
proviso naturally that more Guns now mean more Butter later on; 
and in the halcyon days to come Science will set man free from 
drudgery to live on Culture. Now no one has invented the fiction that 
Guns are really a new sort of Butter, so that it need not matter which 
you have. But as we fall for the prospectus so the cards are changed, 
and the last trowaille is, of course, that Science 7s Culture, or is at 
least all the Culture that modern man needs in a new age (and here too 
Russia comes in as a compelling example, as though the fate of Russia 
was not what we were striving to avoid). And this itself is only a 
rationalization of a state of things in which Science, both pure and 
applied, has been advancing to occupy more and more both of men’s 
leisure, arid of the nation’s purse. And while in a university the 
Science Departments with their incessant demands for equipment are 
the spending ones, with all the prestige that money to spend can bring 
in every walk of life, the Arts Faculties in the modern universities 
have been so far something that can be done upon the cheap. In fact, 
the nation has long grown used to the patadox by which all the 
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embodiments of past culture have leapt up to the highest price, while 
the Arts Faculties have never had a purse with which to purchase any 
of the objects with which they might be associated. In one year 
Sotheby’s and Christie’s have sold ten million pounds worth of books 
and works of art, and no Arts Faculty could ever think of anything of 
this as necessary equipment for itself. In point of fact, in the history 
of the University Library at Birmingham one has to reach 1936 before 
a modest {100 a year could be devoted to the purchase of books 
printed before 1800. The results of this are clear enough: while in 
America the prospectus worked more as it promised, and the over- 
spill of industry allowed investment in culture on the largest scale for 
individuals and institutions, here all universities have been emaciated 
on one side. The Folger Library may have twenty First Folios, but 
after the British Museum and the Bodleian (which acquired their 
tiches before modern times and government grants), the University 
Libraries have all been left to struggle precariously as bread-and- 
butter machines, with their librarians (and the university staff) 
doomed to watch the steady and relentless flow of the private wealth 
of Britain westwards towards the United States. All English book- 
sellers are liable to add, No copy in the U.S. None has yet dreamt of 
saying, No copy in Sheffield, Leeds or Birmingham, for the excellent 
reason that these are not in the race at all. The senior members of 
their universities are all required by the letter of their employment to 
busy themselves with full-time research; but if they asked for a 
manuscript from the Dyson-Perrins Sale to further it they would be 
looked on as being quite as frivolous as if they asked for a Titian or a 
Renoir to hang in the Common Room. It is, of course, a cyclotron we 
need just now. 

That pattern, of academic devotion without anything visible to be 
devoted to, is an astonishing phenomenon, and yet so normal that 
nobody finds it odd at all. The American scholar can not only find 
for some British figures (let us put Horace Walpole as example) a 
neat-monopoly in his own country, but he is treated sufficiently 
generously to enable him to come to Europe in search of the monu- 
ments of European culture. The scholar in the modern university can 
neither hope to follow what has gone nor catch what is going. And if, 
as with the Barber Institute, there is some opportunity to buy a little 
of the world’s art, it is through the last accidents of private patronage, 
and no part of a public or planned pattern. With such conditions of 
bareness, it is plain that the Arts Faculties of the new universities have 
only been envisaged as talking-shops: something again which shows 
up rather painfully the differences between Oxbridge and Redbrick, 
because it is clearly more comfortable to talk in the environment of 
the former than in Manchester or Birmingham. But there is no reason 
why the Arts Faculties should consent perpetually to remain shivering 
and naked in the cold. The function of the university is threefold: to 
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guard the achievements of the past, to encourage those of the present, 
and to prepare the future. Nor does the past consist only of words 
(available in cheap editions). Nor does the future belong by divine 
tight to Science. And in the present, Matisse or Picasso costs nearly 
as much as os and may be just as important for the human 
spirit as the cyclotron. The moral is plain for any university about to 
spring to life: it must not tolerate its one half being an office-block in 
which men talk of culture without ever having anything to show of its 
physical manifestations. No universities will be better placed to make 
this stand than those of York or Norwich, which start with the ad- 
vantage of a long history still plainly and proudly visible in the local 
scene. If they accept this lesson, and manage to impose a less one- 
sided treatment than obtains in the “industrial” universities, it may 
have painful consequences for these latter, since many customers will 
look a new, more hopeful, way. But it is a lesson which may have 
salutary effects by way of aftermath and backwash. For the real 
answer is for everyone what it has always been, and what Oxford and 
Cambridge still have to teach, that you can only get the best out of a 
university if you put the best in. Not just in men, but in everything. 
And if you do not put the best of everything, you will not get the best 
of men. 





HOW MANY UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTS AND WHERE? 


By, 
F, W. JESSUP 


M.A., LL.B. 
Secretary to the Delegates for F-xtra-mural Studies, Oxford University 


To ask “How many students oght to go to universities?” is the wrong 
approach. The question is, rather, for what proportion of the 18-22 
yeat-olds can the country afford to provide one, two, three or four 
yeats of full-time higher education, which in effect means post- 
grammar- or post-technical-secondary education. “Afford” involves 
economic and social, more than educational, considerations. There 
ate at least three aspects to “afford”: 
Those in full-time education are not engaged in production or 
services; what proportion of the potential labour force can we 
afford to withdraw from the labour market? 
The cost of further education is almost wholly borne by the 
state; how much more can we afford to spend? 
The efficient working of the national economy involves having a 
minimum number of people with certain intellectual and/or 
manual skills, to be acquired through higher education—doctors, 
engineers, teachers, nurses, parsons, architects and so forth; we 
cannot afford not to have the necessary minimum number. 

No exact, statistical, answers to these questions are possible, but 
to ask them is to put the question about the number of students in its 
proper context. 

At present there are three main forms of full-time higher (¢.¢. post- 
secondary) education: 

1. University 

2, Teacher-training college. 

3. L.E.A. Technical College (there are also a few non-L.E.A. 
advanced technical colleges). 

Each of the three categories includes a majority of students in the 

18-21 age group. In other respects there are differences between them, 

usually assumed rather than defined, and it is worth examining the 

three categories a little more closely. 

1, We habitually speak of “university education” as though it 
were a homogeneous whole. It isn’t; no doubt some features can be 
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identified which are common to all parts of it (or are these, in fact, 
features of university organization, not education?) but there are wide 
and important differences between the parts. For example, some 
courses, such as Medicine, Engineering, and Dentistry are vocation- 
ally directed; others, such as English, Modern Languages, History, 
are not. 

2. Teacher Training Colleges used to provide a two-year coutse, 
emphasised the methodological side of a teacher’s training, and 
recruited less able students than the universities. Now Teacher 
Training Colleges are beginning to provide a three-year course, and to 
give mote attention to subjects than to teaching-techniques. Will they 
continue to attract only the less able students? Teacher Training 
Colleges have been brought into closer contact with universities; will 
this process continue, and, if so, can it, or ought it, to be halted short 
of union with universities? How do the demands on, the conditions 
of service, and the quality of Training College lecturers compare with 
those of their university brethren? ) 

3. Broadly, Technical Colleges provide full-time courses of two 
kinds (cf. universities): 

(a2) Vocationally directed courses, mainly in technology (leading 

to a degree or Dip. Tech.), or in commercial subjects; 

(4) “General education courses”, which may lead to a London 
external degree in, ¢.g., pure science, or “economics” (this may 
involve a range of subjects comparable with the Oxford PPE). 

Technical Colleges are offering degree courses to an increasing 
extent. Ought they to be encouraged to do so? Many of them lack the 
amenities of a university, they are often in an unattractive urban 
setting, they suffer from the inheritance of a narrow tradition, and 
their teachers are less weil paid than university teachers. Their degree 
courses (except in technology) represent a second-best to the 
university. No one would advocate the deliberate separation of 
technological and humane education, but if technical colleges are to 
be encouraged to develop their non-technological degree courses, on 
what basis are the students to be recruited? Are they to be the young 
men and women who are not clever enough to go to universities but 
have felt no call to become teachers? Such a negative basis of te- 
cruitment will be felt to be unsatisfactory. 

These ate awkward questions. There seems little sign that in the 
recent discussion about increasing the number of university students, 
the relationship of the universities with the (new) Teacher Training 
Colleges and Technical Colleges (a misleading title) has been thought 
out. 

It seems further to be assumed that the “Honours course” is the 
peculiar ornament of English university education, and that it ought 
not to be denied to our new, additional, university students. How 
many additional students there will be in twenty years’ time we can 
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only guess; allowing for the higher birth-rate it looks as though the 
number of university students may go up from less than 5% to about 
8° of the relevant age-groups, if current discussion hardens into firm 
proposals. This increase will be concurrent with an increase, it is 
generally hoped, in the number of training college and technical 
college students. There is evidence that not many boys and girls who 
would derive advantage from a university education fail to get 
university places; who, then, are the additional students going to be? 
Most of them will be those who are not intellectually able enough to 
get into a university under present conditions. It is only honest to 
recognize that our next 3% of university students are generally not 
going to be so clever as our present 5%. To say this is not to say that 
they ate not worthy of three years (or possibly even more) of higher 
education, but the question cannot be evaded, is the traditional 
Honours course the right one for the next, and less clever, 3% or 4%? 

The strength of the Honours course, with its specialization and 
depth, is universally accepted, and its value for the abler students is 
undeniable. Many university teachers would question its value for 
our present less clever students. Still less is it likely to be a suitable 
kind of course for the next 3% or 494. Admirable for the potential 
scholars and research workers, those who are going to push back the 
bounds of knowledge, it seems improbable that, in its present form, 
it is the best course for the “ordinary” student—and our new 
additional students are going to be “ordinary’’, for it is they , not the 
high-fliers, who at present fail to get university places. They ate not 
to blame for being ordinary; the people who make university policy 
will be to blame if they do not consider what kind of courses will be of 
most value to “ordinary” students. 

The Keele programme and the practice of the good Liberal Arts 
Colleges in the U.S.A. suggest lines on which courses for ordinary 
students might be developed. They can lead to superficiality if they 
allow the student to believe, at the end of his course on “World 
Religions”, or “Literature of the Far East”, that he now knows all 
about the subject, and this is a criticism which can fairly be made of 
some American university and college teaching, but there is no reason 
why the course should not be so taught as to make the students realize 
something of the depth as well as the width of the subject. Another 
legitimate criticism of American practice is the apparently haphazard 
nature of the student’s selection of subjects. This is not an inherent 
defect in the idea; it would be possible to group courses in such a way 
as to show the inter-relationship of subjects (as Keele does). The 
practice of the good Liberal Arts College shows, incidentally, how 
artificial is our present dichotomy of “science” and “arts” subjects 
(what A.D.C. Peterson said recently in his report on specialization 
in secondaty schools is equally applicable to “ordinary” university 
students). Science can be taught as a “liberal” subject. 
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In new courses, of the kind suggested, the emphasis would be on 
teaching, not on research. It is silly to pretend that the “ordinary” 
student meets his university teacher on anything like terms of in- 
tellectual equality, still less of experience; however attractive and 
comfortable the idea, they are not fellow-students, banded together 
to enlarge the field of knowledge. The “ordinary” student is unlikely 
to add to scholarship and learning, and he ought not to be pressed to 
indulge in “research”, otherwise he will engage in the kind of trivial 
enquiry which enables us to be superior about American universities, 
For the “ordinary” student post-school higher education represents, 
above all, an opportunity to enlarge his na 4 of knowledge, to discern 
fresh iciaitibe between different parts of it, to sharpen his wits, 
to strengthen or establish standards in morals and taste, 

It is legitimate to enquire how far such a course would produce 
students able to meet the economic and social needs of the community. 
The various specialist vocational needs, for scholars, engineers, 
teachets, doctors, etc., are, on the whole, already met by the 
universities, training colleges, and technical colleges, or could be met 
by their expansion. Our next 3% are likely to be students without 
specifically directed vocational training needs. They ate likely to go 
into commerce, central and local government service (though not 
into the highest categories), industry, and the social services, where the 
need is for people who are well-informed, capable of thinking, 
adaptable na with the potentiality of self-education, and able to 
accept the inevitability of change without panicking. A broad, 
general education course is better calculated to encourage these 
qualities in the “ordinary” student than a specialist, Honours course. 

If the argument is accepted thus far, how and where should general 
education courses for “ordinary” students be provided—in existing 
universities, in new university institutions, or in technical colleges? 
Not, I conclude reluctantly, in technical colleges, unless they can be 
helped to live down their traditions, and toimprove their standards (not 
pes material standards), and given the same degree of autonomy that 
a university should have. “General education” departments in existing 
universities would probably be looked down upon by the rest of the 
university, and might easily suffer that neglect which the undet- 

taduate schools in some American universities rightly complain of. 
t would be better if some of the proposed new university institutions 
(and perhaps if some existing universities as well) had the courage to 
— their function as being the general education of the “ordinary” 
student. | 

Of course there would be difficulties. The cry would be raised that 
“We don’t want second class universities”—as though all existing 
universities ate accepted as being of the same class, when everyone 
knows that, except formally, they are not, however indecent it may be 
to say so. Without necessarily accepting the idea that Cambridge and 
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Oxford should become “research” universities, one can see how that 
might strengthen and improve university education generally; so also 
to have a number of institutions (they might be called “university 
colleges”) catering for “ordinary” students would bring about an 
improvement in standards and greater homogeneity in universities 
generally, by enabling them to shed the weaker students that at present 
they have to carry. 

A “university college” would not have the same public esteem as a 
university. This cannot be helped, any more than that the University 
of X or Y does not rank equal, in the public estimation, with Oxford 
ot Cambridge. What is certain is that a “university college” that was 
clearly seen to be performing, and performing well, a peculiar and 
distinct function, and so meeting a definite social and educational 
need, would acquire its own standing in public estimation. 

Could a “university college” attract good teachers? Those who 
find the stimulus of the most brilliant pupils essential would remain 
at Oxford, Cambridge, London, Those whose only interest 
is their subject, who regard students as a nuisance, and teaching a 
chore to be performed with a minimum of effort, would remain aloof. 
But many university teachers are interested in teaching their subject, 
and in their students, including the less brilliant. Some of them might 
well find their vocation in a “university college”. For many university 
teachers the important considerations are whether there are op- 
portunities for getting on with their own work, whether the institution 
is governed as a democracy, an oligarchy, or an autocracy, whether it 
is in of neat to a centre of civilization, whether the local community 
and schools offer an attractive milieu in which to bring up a family, 
and whether it is situated in a pleasant part of the country. A 
“university college” could meet all these criteria, and I see no reason 
for thinking that it might not number, amongst its teachers, some 
scholars of the first rank, except presumably in the physical sciences, 
where the absence of the more elaborate laboratories would be a 
deterrent. 

The most unattractive feature of the “university college” idea is that 
it recognizes the separation of “brilliant” and “ordinary” students. 
This we do now, as between universities and teacher training colleges, 
and it is a frequent, and probably legitimate, criticism by the other 
universities that Oxford, Cambridge and London cream off the 
“brilliant” students. However, if selection for different forms of 
secondary education is proper, 2 fortiori is it necessary at the stage of 
higher education. The separation will tend to take place, any way; 
we can either admit it, as being unavoidable, or ignore or deny it; 
the first seems the more honest course. 

Here, briefly and dogmatically, are suggested answers to other 
questions that are bound to arise. The “university college” should 
award its own Bachelor’s degtee; the first university degree could then 
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become, to distinguish it from a university college degree, a Master’s 
degree (as, effectively, it now is at Cambridge and Oxford). A | 
university college should be associated with one or more existing 
universities, the association not being of a supervisory nature (as | 
at Keele), but designed to help the college in its teaching; there seems 
nothing wrong with the hundred-year-old idea that, as part of | 
“university extension”, university professors should deliver courses 
of lectures in “university colleges”. The really good lecture is still a 
useful teaching device. For the “ordinary” student the small class 
(of, say, 5 or 6) is better than the individual tutorial, which pre- 
supposes something like intellectual equality between tutor and } 
pupil; the class makes personal contact between teacher and student 
possible, it is not extravagant of staff, and it gives opportunity for 
essay-writing. 

“The king exists for the sake of his subjects, not the subjects for 
the sake of the king”. Our new university institutions will exist for 
the sake of their students, not for the promotion of reine Wissenschaft, 
not for the production of partly-trained technologists of one kind or 
another, nor even for the sake of national prestige. Are we seriously 
going to try to devise institutions to meet the needs of our “ordinary” 
students, or are we, from fear of novelty, or reluctance to face a new 
situation, or sheer thoughtlessness, going to expect them to conform 
themselves to the procrustean pattern of existing institutions? 
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THESE teflections concern only one of the important issues raised by 
Mr. Jessup’s article. It may well be that both the size and the success 
of the British universities planned for the next decade will depend on 
what they offer to the student. There are signs that the Honours courses 
at present offered are not satisfying many of the less bright students, 
who would prefer something broader and more varied as a course of 
study. If this is so of existing colleges it is likely to be even more true of 
new foundations. These will, one hopes, get their quota of outstanding 

erformets, but it would be folly to plan for the brilliant only, and 
hy less wide of the mark to think that most students are likely to be 
dull or of poor ability. Dullness, like its opposite, depends on the 
challenge of what is offered. It consists less of stupidity than of lack 
of interest. Low marks are a bad index of intelligence, if the student 
has found no zest in tackling parts of his syllabus. All depends on 
what is offered to him in the way of intellectual provision. This, in the 
planning of a university, is basic, more important than residence or 
even perhaps than selection of staff. 

I suggest that the university student looks for two things in his 
course of study: a challenge to awaken his interest, and a syllabus to 
test his powers. My impression is that in Britain we have neglected the 
first aah in the United States they have neglected the second. I think 
any college tutor could quote cases where Honours courses have failed 
to evoke the full powers of a student because he was not interested 
in what he had to do, because he was prevented from studying what 
interested him. 

The traditional pattern of study in British universities is study in 
depth, or related study. An Honours course is a narrow course, 
ae as such, so that within a restricted field a student may get 

elow the surface, may advance beyond the text-book to the text. 
The best products of this system have minds trained in the assessment 
of evidence, sceptical of easy generalization, skilled in analytical 
method. Such skill, and such training has been obtained at a cost, the 
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cost in particular of general knowledge, wide interests, elasticity of 


mind maybe, and in some cases of imagination. This is why sport | 


and social activities are essential. Many a student of literature reads 
the classics as an imposed duty, and forms his taste in the cinema. The 
divorce in his mind between pleasure and profit is complete. The 
situation is made worse by the stereotyped divisions of syllabus made 
for administrative convenience. A student at Oxford may study one or 
two modern languages; he may not study one modern and one 
ancient language; he may not study a foreign literature alongside his 
own. He may not study foreign history alongside a foreign language 
and literature. 

All these are options within a related and fairly narrow field. When 
it comes to a course in two separate fields, the student is again barred. 
He may not study Physics and History, or French and Biology. (The 
only exception to this ‘tramline’ system at Oxford would seem to be 
the option of combining Psychology with either Philosophy or 
Physiology). This is surely a high price to pay for shorough study. The 
American student has of course much more freedom to study what 
he likes, and with it the risk of being superficial and dilettante. Yet 
when I went to America I found that in the better universities this 
evil is not anything like as prevalent as I had been told. There is, I 
think, a good deal of prejudice on both sides. A recent correspondence 
in The Times showed that one could not recommend even a slight 
injection of variety on the American pattern without being gravely 
told that it was most dangerous to think their education was superior 
to ours. 

Yet there are precedents. Chiefly, in England, at Keele, where the 
first (‘foundation’) year is so planned “to develop in the student at 
the outset some appreciation of the nature and inter-connections of the 
main branches of university studies”. This means that a student 
“normally attends three tutorials weekly, one in each of the three 
main groups: A (Humanities), B (Social Sciences) and C (Expeti- 
mental Science).” Clearly this in its turn implies a dissipation of 
effort, a reliance on vain knowledge, which it is one of the tasks of 
the university to discourage. Yet it seems also to mean for many 
students added stimulus and interest in seeing a map of knowledge, 
the bounds of Sixth Form specialization rolled back, the parts related 
to the whole. And this is no new-fangled Americanism, but is in line 
with an ancient and respected tradition of learning. Thomas Traherne 
wrote: 

“He knoweth nothing as he ought to know, who thinks he knoweth 
anything without seeing its place and the manner how it relateth 
to God, angels and men”. 

The same sort of experiment is found in the American Liberal Arts 

Colleges, which should really be given their rightful name of Colleges 
of Arts and Sciences. The student material which they handle is 
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probably not very different from what the newer British universities 
may expect. Oberlin College, for instance, plans a distribution of 
study that shall include every major field of human interest. Its 

rospectus lists seven such fields', and it is significant that the in- 
0. is set out in a readable and illustrated brochure, itself 
clearly thought of as an educational instrument, as a means of inducing 
the potential student to explore, to think and to come to his own 
decision. This liberty is not offered to English students. To decide to 
offer even a part of it in the new universities will require more dis- 
cussion and decision than seems in the time possible. 

So much for the first point: the awakening of interest by putting 
before the student new choices of study. What can be done to provide 
a syllabus that will test the powers of the interested, but average, 
student? Sir Charles Snow’s Rede Lecture suggests an answer, which 
is to overstep, as Keele and the American colleges have done, the 
traditional barrier reef between Arts and Science subjects. That is, to 
find some middle way between superficial study of “bits and pieces” 
of knowledge, and entire confinement to a single branch of knowledge. 
The contention of the lecture, if my memory serves, was that study of 
any subject is likely to be different if the student is aware of the 
existence of another order of knowledge altogether. If the Scientist 
can be (no more than) made aware of the kind of thinking needed in 
the Humanities, the treatment of evidence in history, language, or 
literature, then he will study his sciences with an opened mind. If, 
even more important, the Arts student can be made aware of element- 
ary scientific thinking, of the proper treatment of data, hypotheses, 
statistics, experiment, and in general of those things which the Arts 
student never meets, then his studies also will have taken on a new 
perspective. 

e student we all have in mind, of course, is the adolescent, and 
it is significant that the Crowther Report comes to much the same 
judgment about Sixth Form studies. Taking up the charge that 
scientists are mostly illiterate, it stresses the need ioe literacy among 
scientists, and an even greater need among humanists for the cor- 
responding quality, for which it has to invent a new name: numeracy. 
By numeracy is understood some acquaintance with those attitudes of 
mind required of any student of science. 

Experiment on these lines would clearly mean a new kind of 
university course. Of this course I suggest that the distinctive feature 
might well be the attempt to focus study within not more than two 


In a universe built up of like materials which undergo like changes under like conditions, upon 
a tiny —— planet (the Physical Sciences), many forins of life have evolved, including man (the 
Biological Sciences). Man possesses a complex and highly integrated organization eamologry 
living in society with other men he tries to understand group life, to adapt himself to it, and to 
mould it to his needs (the Social Sciences); he has achieved effective forms of thought and of the 
communication of thought (Language, Mathematics, Logic); he learns to enjoy the beautiful 
and so far as he can to create the beautiful (Literature, the Fine Arts, Music); he strives to under- 
stand the sum total of life, and to live with reference thereto (Philosophy, Religion). 
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fields, but which need not be in themselves related; their very | 
difference might suggest a new attitude to knowledge. For such 
courses a new type of university teacher would be needed, and this 
touches on what may prove to be the greatest problem of the new 
university, supply of academic staff. Clearly the present supply of 
graduates trained in research will not go round, but that need not bea 
disaster. A new type of graduate might well be attracted by a new 
job to be done, by specialists who had not perhaps advanced so far in a 
single line of enquiry as the holder of a research degree is required to J 
have done, but who had studied the relation of one subject to others, 
the communication of one subject to students who are taking other 
subjects at the same time. To institute a new kind of research on these 
lines would be to borrow one of the worst features of the American 
university, the trivial Ph.D. To develop in practice a new kind of 
teacher might be a typically British achievement. 





ARTS SUBJECTS 
IN THE NEW UNIVERSITIES 


By 
W. D. HALLS 


D.PHIL. 


THE proposed establishment of new universities prompts one to hope 
that they will neither copy the rigid and rigorous pattern of the London 
External degree nor slavishly imitate Oxford and Cambridge models. 
The moment is indeed ripe for experiment in the university curriculum. 
The success of the Keele innovation, incomplete as yet though it may 
be, may well encourage Norwich, York and Canterbury to re-think the 
content of degree courses, particularly in the humanities. (Sussex, as 
will be seen, already proposes to diverge from the hitherto accepted 
practice.) Whilst the subject-matter of the traditional Science cur- 
ticulum has undergone radical revision in order to incorporate recent 
advances in knowledge, Arts courses have been modified compara- 
tively little since the war. The problem facing the university today is 
how to balance the inculcation of moral and intellectual values—the 
education of “the good man”—against the ever-pressing demands of 
a technological age. A solution becomes the more imperative, since 
the great dividing-up of knowledge, which seems to have been effected 
almost by chance rather than by design, has resulted in a breakdown 
in communication between scholars of differing disciplines. Any 
university worthy of the name must seek ways and means to remedy 
this. : 
Yet, if a basic assumption behind the Crowther Report is accepted, 
to condemn specialism is to inveigh against the spirit of the times: all 
ate experts nowadays,—the worker at the factory bench, no less than 
the scientist in his laboratory. Accepting this creed at its face value, 
how far does the university succeed in training the specialists allegedly 
necessaty? How does the undergraduate fare when he has raced over 
the hurdles of the present Honours course? An analysis of the 1960 
Oxford Class Lists—which may fairly be termed representative of the 
best young intellects in the country—is astonishing, and profoundly 
disappointing. The overall percentage of failure, already after the 
weeding-out process of the Preliminary examination had taken place, 
was just under 3%. Furthermore, just over a third of all candidates 
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failed to achieve first or second class Honours. Few headmastets 
would counsel their “highfliers” to follow a highly specialized 
university course if they were ultimately to be classed as third-raters, 
or worse, in their own chosen field. Yet such is the end-result for one 
in three of those who enter the university. It would be idle to contend 
that this lack of success proves that these did not merit a university 
education, for it is a platitude that a university confers upon its 
alumni much more than a degree. Nevertheless, it unquestionably 
demonstrates that a different type of university course would have | 
been more appropriate. It is incidentally a counterblast to the argu- 
ment for “study in depth” recently advocated for Sixth Forms with } 
so much eloquence, and so little evidence. University Honours 
courses, originally designed for an é/ite, should be reserved for these 
select few. But for many the intellectual training afforded by the 
present pattern of courses is manifestly unsuitable. 

Yet, it may be asserted, such specialism is indispensable from the 
vocational viewpoint. Certainly for the Arts graduate, however, the 
vocational benefit derived from an intensive study, mainly in one 
subject, is largely illusory. His main avenues of employment— 
business or personnel management, sales promotion, advertising, 
teaching at secondary level, the Civil Service, the Press, social work, 
or the arts in general—do not particularly demand university 
specialization. Indeed the well-known preference of Government 

epattments for recruiting the Greats scholar, whose linguistic 
talents are blended with cultural, literary and philosophical studies, 
exemplifies the opposite tendency. Nor is there conclusive evidence, fF 
say, that the graduate in — becomes a better journalist than 
one who has read History. If Mark Abrams is right in maintaining 
that by 1970 graduates will have replaced a hereditary caste in the 
seats of power, it is the good all-rounder rather than the specialist 
who will be required. 

For the university this implies the rehabilitation of the Pass degree. 
Over a century ago Newman, whose ideas on the nature and scope of 
‘university education are still fruitful, rejected specialization because 
of its narrowing effect: “Any one study, of whatever kind, exclusively 
pursued,” he declared, “deadens in the mind the interest, nay, the 
perception of any other.”! Likewise the trend, since the beginning of 
the century, towards the Honouts course has always been opposed by 
a minority of influential voices. Sir Richard Livingstone, for example, 
unwittingly reiterated the conclusion of the Report of the Govern- 
ment Committee on Modern Studies (1918), when he categorically 
affirmed in 1948: “There are a number of students for whom a pass 
curriculum is educationally better than the specialized Honours course. 
But, especially in teaching, an Honours degree is more marketable in 
the outside world than a Pass degree. So financial considerations 


"Lecture on A Form of Infidelity of the Day (1854). 
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ovettide education, and the third and fourth classes in the Honours 
School lists reveal the ill-advised efforts of many who have struggled 
with a course beyond their abilities.”! (Since these words were 
spoken, employers, having more experience of the quality of post-war 
gtaduates, would doubtless today prefer the good Pass man to the 

oot Honours man. In secondary teaching, of course, the preference 
foe Honours degrees, fostered officially by differential salaries, is due 
in part to the present Sixth Form system). Sir Charles Snow lends 
added force to the argument in his Rede Lecture, in which he not only 
condemns the gulf that divides “the two cultures”, but also stig- 
matizes our system of “producing a tiny é/#e—far smaller proportion- 
ately than in any comparable country—educated in one academic 
skill,” as“‘a disastrous process for a living culture.”? If, historically 
speaking, the accretion of knowledge has paradoxically signified the 
“compartmentalization” of truth, the most discerning minds in every 
age have perceived that truth knows no such separations. 

How can the modern university produce the “rounded personality” 
who is also of value to society? The dilemma extends beyond Britain: 
even in lands where the traditions of university specialization are 
strong, the same dangers are sensed. Despite the broad sweep of 
the baccalauréat course, since the war France has interpolated a pre- 
patatory year (année propédeutique) at the university as a prelude to the 
specialist course proper. German universities, whose freshmen have 
deal received a far more general and liberal education than ours 
since they are obliged to stay at school until 19 and the Aditur course 
| embraces many subjects, are busily promoting courses forming part of 
a Studium Generale, which all students are exhorted to attend. A 
smaller nation, the Dutch, has also revived this originally mediaeval 
concept: at Utrecht University, for example, no less than a score of 
lectures, on a wide diversity of subjects, were offered to all students 
during the last academic year. The United States possesses already, 
in its best Liberal Arts Colleges, a special kind of institution designed 
to give a broad education at university level. In short, whilst elsewhere 
the tendency has been to counteract some of the nefast consequences 
of premature “study in depth”, England has in its Arts courses 
remained unrepentantly conservative. 

Even here, however, a freshening breeze of dissatisfaction is 
beginning to blow the cobwebs away. Under Lord Lindsay, the 
University of North Staffordshire had already pioneered the way 
ahead by sponsoring a general Honouts course in which the disciplines 
studied may lie in two different faculties. Last spring in the Lords’ 
debate on higher education, the late Lord Simon of Wythenshawe had 
advocated a general education that would include both Science and 
Arts, but had commented sadly that he did not know how it was to be 

1Sir Richard Livingstone, lecture entitled Some Thoughts on University Education, pp. 13-14, 


CU.P., 1949. 
Sir Chatles Snow, The Two Cultures and the Scientifie Revolution, p. 19, C.U.P., 1960. 
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achieved. Among the proposed new foundations, however, the most 
radical ent yet made has come from the University College of | 
Sussex. The subdivision of the Arts Faculty into three groups— 
English studies, European studies and Social studies—will ensure 
flexibility: linguistic studies are to include the History of the Arts 
and the Drama of the society under study, and social sciences will be 
leavened with some History and Philosophy. How this will function in 
detail has of course not yet been made public. 

It may be salutary here to survey one field of university study, that 
of Modern Languages, and indicate what reforms might well be 
embodied in the curriculum of a new university. Languages are a 
key discipline in any Arts faculty—at Oxford, for example, among the 
purely “Arts subjects” they attracted last year more candidates than 
any other discipline save History. They are not merely an adjuvant to 
practically all higher studies, but also constitute a discipline in their 
own tight. Beyond their practical, immediate value, they also afford 
intellectual training in logic, judgement and the creative imagination. 
The impact of alien cultures is no less valuable than the confrontation 
with differing moral values in other societies and literatures. Never- 
theless, as a subject of university study Modern Languages have had to 
fight hard for recognition and are constantly under attack. Why is 
this so? 

One basic reason lies in the limited choice of the language studied. 
Since the overwhelming majority of our secondary schoolchildren 
study only French at school, with German as a poor second, these two 
languages have tended to predominate in the universities. Here the 
newer universities would have an unrivalled opportunity for diversi- 
fication and experiment. The need for Russian, for example, is 
apparent: in 1959 less than half of British universities offered a degree 
course in it. (This is partly due to the lack of facilities for teaching the 
language in schools: in 1959 there were only 29 candidates in Russian 
at ‘A’ Level of G.C.E.) Nor should other Eastern European tongues, 
and also—looking ahead perhaps to the new millennium !—Chinese, be 
neglected. If the difficulty of such languages is objected, are not Law 
and Medicine, both of which are begun only at the university, of 
equal difficulty? 

The most pungent strictures, however, often concern the content 
of the Modern Language syllabus. In some universities philology 
still bulks too large, and skill in speaking and writing a language seems 
to be at a discount. It would seem self-evident that in dealing with 
a living culture oral and written proficiency in the language should be 
the one indispensable element. Without pandering to vocationalism, 
one may well agree that a have a tight to expect this essential 
minimum requitement of the young Modern Language graduate, as 
indeed have headmasters, since the best pedagogical method is based 
upon the spoken language. A plea might likewise be entered here for 
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the more widespread study of contemporary literature; it should not 
be possible, for example, to have read French without knowing 
something of the works of Proust and Sartre, to cite only two authors 
who will still be studied in our universities a century hence. Such 
minor reforms would rid modern linguistic studies of the legacy of 
method imposed upon them by nineteenth-century teaching of the 
Classics. 

Yet there is scope not only for reform, but also for enlargement, of 
the content of Modern Language courses. As long ago as 1918 a 
distinguished body of 31 university Professors and Readers in the 
field, including Studer and Fiedler, the Professors of Romance 
Languages and of German at Oxford, affirmed publicly: “We hold 
that the staff of teachers in each modern language department should 
be so increased as to provide instruction, not merely in the languages 
and literatures they individually represent, but in the history in broad 
outline, the customs and institutions and the social conditions of the 
foreign peoples concerned.”! Over a generation later it is still possible 
to gain a degree in modern languages with only a scrappy, incidental 
knowledge of the foreign country. It has been said in France that 
Modern Language courses have tended to produce “a crop of in- 
tellectual unemployables”.? If this is true, it is surely ascribable to the 
insistence upon purely literary studies to the exclusion of other 
things. The command of a language opens up the wider culture of a 
foreign nation—its history, philosophy, politics, sociology and fine 
atts. Some branches at least of this culture should be studied as well. 

If a Pass degree course rather than Honours were to become the 
tule, it would, moreover, be more frequent than at present to read 
two languages at the same level. (In Germany this is done.) Such 
a development would favour the growth of comparative studies, still a 
much neglected field at undergraduate level. The fruitfulness of 
comparisons between, say, France and Germany, or the USA and 
USSR, is obvious: international understanding grows no less by 
knowledge of differences than by knowledge of similarities. 

Two objections to the above proposals have to be met. The first 
concerns the selection of the appropriate language, where practical 
utility must always be subordinate educationally to high cultural 
content. If Russian is to be preferred today on utilitarian grounds, 
French, from the narrowly literary viewpoint, has more to offer the 
student. Yet if the field of study is enlarged, as proposed, to embrace 
the whole panorama of Russian civilization, the course is equally as 
justifiable as French. The second problem concerns fragmentation: if 
the scope of the course is so broadened, will not knowledge become 
superficial and vague? This, however, is not an inherent difficulty, but 


one that depends upon discreet choice and good teaching, and one that 
1Modern Studies (Report of Committee on Modern Languages), p. 255, Appendix III. 
*Article entitled ‘Civil Service Selection: II—Languages and Modern Needs’, Times Educational 
Supplement, 23 March, 1956, p. 375. 
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has already been surmounted in the teaching of Classics and in the 
Oxford P.P.E. course. 

If the Vice-Chancellor of Southampton University was justified in | 
saying that in the state of knowledge today specialist studies have 
achieved an importance which obscures the need for a more general 
self-education, then the time is appropriate for broadening and 
liberalizing at least some of the Arts courses in our university 
education. This does not signify that specialization would necessarily 
disappear. A case can be made for reviving the distinction between f 
B.A. and M.A. (which in practice does not exist at the older univer- 
sities, whilst at the newer ones an M.A. usually denotes a research 
degree). The initial degree course would be a general one, in three 
subjects, culminating in a final examination after three years. For the 
majority of students this would terminate their university course. A 
further two years, for a Master’s degree by examination, would be 
spent by those capable and desirous of specializing in one subject for 
Honours. To those who object that this would prolong university 
studies, it should be pointed out that the degree course in England is 
already the shortest in Europe. (In Germany the average time taken 
over a degree exceeds four years. In Holland five to six years is the 
rule. Yet in both countries 19 is the normal school-leaving age for 
university entrants). Time might also be economized by eliminating 
the third year in the Sixth Form, which many potential specialists, 
under pressure of the present system, require in order to gain a 
university place. A necessary corollary of this would be that in their 
last two years at school all pupils would study at least three subjects, 
and, relieved of the necessity to specialize, possibly more. Such a 
pattern of school studies is not only educationally desirable, but 
administratively viable, because it would reduce the size of the Sixth 
Form and the number of specialist teaching staff required. 

Such a broader concept of the Arts curriculum in the modern 
university must inevitably be experimental in nature. Whilst the older 
universities may well continue their tradition of specialization, there 
is room for innovation elsewhere. Not all our aren institutions 
should aim at producing scholars, in the narrow academic sense of the 
word. The educative force of the humanities lies in their power to 
train men capable of living in the modern world: there is more than 
one way in which this force can be employed. 
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THE inexorable fact from which there is no escape is the stupendous 
increase in scientific knowledge since the end of the First World War. 
As a measure I well remember that in 1920, when I started my 
academic career, it was possible to keep up with all the more important 
developments in my subject, Zoology. Admittedly this is a small 
subject, but even so we did not hesitate to ask questions for the final 
Special Honours degree examination on amy recent development. 
Today to do such a thing would be grossly unfair on the candidate 
unless a vast array of alternative questions were set. 

Where I think the trouble started was in the tardiness with which 
university professors recognized the effect of this expansion on their 
methods of teaching and examining. They continued far too long to 
attempt to include in their undergraduate courses a// the recent 
developments of the scientific renaissance. And this inevitably led to the 
appalling degree of specialization which today is so common in 
university departments. The professors found that they could not deal 
with the vast diversities of research that were being published, and so 
dealt more and more with their own line of research to the exclusion 
of much else. It was simply-an easy way out of a dilemma. But, 
once started the snowball went on rolling and the next thing that the 

tofessors realized was that, even to deal with their own specialized 
ine of research in the later undergraduate years, there was not time 
enough in the earlier years to lay the foundations for that purpose. And 
so it became necessary to expect the schools to deal with what used to 
constitute the first year university course. And today we have the 
deplorable state of affairs when it is impossible to be considered for 
entry to some of our largest universities unless there is evidence of 
having studied all the university intermediate courses successfully, in 
-y form of three or even four good passes at Advanced level in the 

CE. 

Now here at first sight it would appear strange that the schools 
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played ball. Why did they not rebel? The answer, I am certain, is in 
the existence of the Open Oxford and Cambridge Scholarships. The 
standard of these has become ludicrously high for the reasons I have 
just described, but the schools are only too willing to teach up to this 
standard. It seems fantastic in these days, when a Government 
Committee stated that no child qualified for entry to a university 
should be barred from entry by Jack of means, that there is this in- 
sensate scramble for scholarships. But there it is. The schools compete 
among themselves to see which can collect the greatest number of 
scholarships. The parents expect the schools to do so for, after all, 
when they are considering to which school to send their child do they 
not ask first of all what “results” the school can show? And there 
again it is a fact which no one, least of all head teachers, can deny 
that assistant teachers realize that chances of promotion from one 
school to another depend, other things being equal, on the examination 
results of their pupils. So everything conspires together to perpetuate 
this pernicious scholarship system. If the Oxford and Cambridge Open 
Scholarships were barred by law I feel certain that the headmasters and 
mistresses would at once stop teaching to the high standard in their 
sixth forms that is being forced upon them. And this would have the 
effect of allowing them time to spread their teaching in the higher 
reaches of their school over a much wider range of subjects. More- 
over it would diminish the need of that deplorable practice which is 
becoming more and more usual of dividing the schools into “streams” 
whereby the “scholarship stream” gets all the attention and the other 
streams ate merely hangers-on. Do away with the Oxford and 
Cambridge Scholarships and everybody would fall in line and we might 
get back to those halcyon days when a child at school might show the 
greatest interest in some Arts subjects and yet go to the University and 
start afresh on Science or Medicine. 

Apart from all this I feel that one of the major causes of our trouble 
is the attitude adopted so frequently by professors, sometimes even 
belligerently, of regarding the university primarily as a research 
institute. This is particularly so among those scientists for whom 
fantastic sums of money have provided colossal pieces of apparatus— 
monsters that many of us consider quite out of place in a university. 
And of course it is only to be expected that many professors who ate 
definitely research professors should regard the university in this way. 

But a university is sot primarily for research any more than it is 
primarily for teaching. The two go hand in hand but under no 
circumstances may one take precedence of the other. 

It is out of this attitude that arises the opinion that the purpose of 
the Honours degree is to act as a training for research. This one finds 
re cea more and more frequently as more money for research 
scholarships becomes available. But this is zo¢ so. The studying for and 


taking of an Honours degree may by chance train for some specialized 
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reseatch, but surely the whole raison d’étre of undergraduate training is 
something much greater than this. One a to the university to be 
educated, and there is nobody more uneducated than one who is no 
more than an out-and-out specialist. And to be really educated means 
to realize one’s position in the contemporary world. Now the world 
is not run by research workers. By far the greater proportion of 


Science graduates or, if it comes to that, any sort of graduates who. 


continue professionally in their graduation subject are not research 
workers but simply straightforward workers. And moreover it is not 
the first class Honours men and women who run the world—it is the 
seconds that have it! 

The modern attitude to research among the ordinary reading public 
is crazy. It is the physicists who rule the scientific world, and all this 
reseatch that they are popularizing about atom bombs and space 
rockets is leading to a completely unbalanced idea of the place of 
reseatch in science on the one hand and the importance of Physics on 
the other. If only we could suppress completely all physical research 
itself, and popularization of physical science, for a generation it would 
be an educational moratorium of untold value. 

My solution for the problem is very simple, but I have been shouting 
it from the housetops for so long without the slightest effect, that I 
doubt whether there is much use in reiterating it. However I suggest 
simply that the first degree in Science should always be a General 
Honours degree and that the courses which now lead to a Special 
Honours degree should become post-graduate. The General Honours 
degree should be in at least three subjects all studied throughout the 
undergraduate years to an equal standard. This would lead to an 
understanding of the inter-relationships of those subjects, and surely 
this is what is wanted for every possible reason at this stage, and not a 
narrow specialized knowledge of merely one subject in isolation. 
After all those of us who are fortunate enough to be university 
teachers know that, at least in our formative years, we are forced to 
specialize more and more, but if we have not the broad training to 
start with can we ever call ourselves educated? It is the breadth of 
knowledge that is so important to any man or woman at the outset of 
his career—specialization can come, and usually does come, later. 

After all vai I am suggesting is nothing revolutionary, because it 
is what is done at Coniunlee and has been done for generations. The 
Cambridge degree in Science is awarded on Part I of the Natural 
Science Tripos, and don’t forget that. I am afraid many, if not most, 
Cambridge dons do. They automatically think that Part IT, which is a 
specialist examination in one subject only, is the examination which 
leads to graduation. But this is all nonsense. Part II is a specialist 
one a examination. A Cambridge Committee a few years ago, 
after prolonged and most profound deliberation on the subject, 
wisely decided that there was no reason to change this state of affairs, 
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and I am certain that they were right. It is the first part of the Tripos 
in three or four subjects that forms the real educative training for the 
undergraduates. 

Now why should not all universities follow the wise lead shown to 
them by Cambridge? Of coutse it must be remarked that in Cambridge 
itself it is considered almost de rigueur to take the first part of the Tripos 
in two years and spend the third year on the specialist study of one 
subject for the second part of the Tripos. That, I consider, is a 
retrograde step. I would like to see all students of Science at all 
universities obliged by regulations to study three subjects at /east, for 
the three years of their undergraduate life. If this were done then it 
would be possible to select from the graduates those students who 
wished to continue their university studies and specialize in one 
subject. It would naturally and logically be those who obtained a 
first class or, in a few cases, a top second, who would be chosen. They 
could continue for a fourth year on the subject of their choice, not on 
research but on more advanced teaching, and why should this not lead 
on to a Master’s degree by examination? 

If this were done thea it would satisfy the demands of those professors 
who look on a degree course merely as a means of supply of research 
workers; and remember that these, like the poor, will always be with 
us. Nothing that we say or do will alter this type of individual, and it 
is this type of scientist, let us not forget, that usually holds the money 


bags. At the same time it would provide a jarge number of broadly 


educated scientists who would be well equipped to undertake the vast 
range of jobs available in the commercial side of science. I say a large 
number advisedly because, as a rough approximation, for every first 
class awarded there are from seven to ten second classes awarded. 
Now in industry, how often is the first class specialist required? Only 
in their research depattments. Far more often it is the ordinary 
scientist, the thoroughly sound second class man who is wanted. 

I saw this in action after the First World War. The Professor of 
Entomology at the Imperial College of Science trained ex-service 
officers as entomologists. He gave them an intensive course so that at 
the end of a few months they were able to recognize any insect pest on 
any tree. This produced some few specialists who have since devoted 
the whole of their professional life to the study of insects: but for the 
great majority, they went out all over the world to British colonies as 
entomologists on coffee plantations and similar places. Within a year 
they were all back again looking for a job. Of course the trouble was 
that they knew their Zoology but not their Botany or Chemistry. 
While they knew their insects they did not know their fungal diseases 
of plants, or anything about bacteriology, and certainly nothing about 
viruses. Is it surprising that they were sacked by their employers? No, 
thete is no apa at all, in the vast majority of cases when a scientist 
is employed by some commercial organization it is a general wide 
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knowledge of science that is required rather than a specialist knowledge 
in one subject only. 

And now as regards the supply of teachers for the schools. If what I 
advocate were implemented, then this would produce teachers who 
could inspire their pupils—and that surely should be the real aim of 
all school teachers—in a variety of subjects and not merely in what they 
learned at the University in their Special Honours degree course in one 
subject to the exclusion of most other things. Think how often one 
sees an advertisement for a teacher in, let us take my own subject 
Zoology, and when the student turns up for interview as often as 
not he is informed that of course he will be expected to take classes in 
Botany and Physics (most frequent!). But seriously there is the other 
grim side of this question of the supply of teachers. How often do you 
heat of a lad or lass who entered with all enthusiasm for a Special 
Honours course in say Chemistry or Physics! And then at the end 
of their time they fail to make the first class grade and so there is no 
chance of their continuing as research workers. And so they say, 
let us take up teaching! That is not the way that teachers should be 
engendered. But if my scheme were adopted it would be certain at 
least that all those students who did not obtain a first class, and 
remember these form a very large majority, these would all have had 
a broad training that would enable them to hand on a torch of really 
wide scientific education to their pupils. 

And now finally, I have been telling about the General Honours 
degree in pure Science. But at Keele, at the University College of 
North Staffordshire, we are carrying out an even broader experiment. 
At this institution every ne seroma after the widest of introductory 
courses extending over a year, then spends three years during 
which he may study a variety of subjects in three different Faculties 
and end up by specializing in, let us say, Chemistry or Physics or 
Biology together with Economics or uit se ot Philosophy. It 
was a great idea put forward by one of the greatest educational 
characters of recent times, Lord Lindsay. He saw the needs of 
Britain and the empire and, although he was a cloistered academic, in 
his professional career he saw the frailties of the specialist under- 
sane course for all those who were not inherently brilliant. And 
the brilliant after all form an extremely small proportion of the total 
undergraduate population—in any case, they can look after themselves. 
It is for the ordinary run of student that things should be arranged and 
Ican only plead for them, like that great man Lord Lindsay before me, 
for a very general Honours degree. 
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THE decision to plan for what is very nearly a further doubling of out 
university population has produced three main reactions: a general 
satisfaction that education is being taken mote seriously and that we are 
keeping our place in the first eleven of fully developed countries; a cty 
of horror that our present level of university entrant is pretty low and 
that further dilution will mean the end of all standards; and a certain 
amount of serious thinking about what kind of university education 
needs to be expanded. One way to approach this last problem is to 
consider what sort of jobs, or professions or vocations, the new undet- 
graduates are going to be educated for. It should not be necessary to 
apologize for treating university education from this vocational angle, 
which is, after all, traditional; but if there is any doubt of its relevance, 
it would be as well to remember that the whole reason for the ex- 
pansion is the demand of our working society for more graduates. If 
we were concerned simply with the provision of additional facilities for 
pure research and disinterested scholarship, there is little doubt that 
we should find these already adequately provided. 

It is a fair assumption that rather more than a third of the increased 
number of Arts graduates, though, alas, considerably less than a third 
of the Science graduates, will become teachers in schools. In some 
faculties it will probably be much more than a third. It is very relevant 
therefore to consider whether universities are the right places to 
educate teachers and, if so, what kind of university education this 
large block of the new undergraduates is going to need. Historically 
we have had two sharply divided methods of producing teachers. 
Teachers for public schools and grammar schools have been educated 
at universities; teachers for primary schools, and secondary modern 
schools when they were introduced, have been trained as well as 
educated at Training Colleges. Professional training for the graduates 
has remained optional. 

The organized teaching profession has long disliked this arrange- 
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ment. It has seemed wrong that there should be so rigid a distinction 
between teachers in different types of school, and that England and 
Wales should be the only fully developed countries where a university 
graduate may become a professional teacher without any professional 
training. They have therefore hankered after a system which would 
give all trained teachers the status of university graduates and compel 
all graduates to train. 

The proposed university expansion is not apparently intended to do 
anything like this. Indeed it seems to threaten the profession with a 
reversion to an earlier, more definite, split between primary and 
secondary teachers, since the secondary modern schools are likely to be 
staffed more and more, by the new graduates, while the Training 
Colleges find themselves limited once more to the training of primary 
teachers. There will, of course, always be a secondary school demand 
for “specialist” teachers in such non-university subjects as Domestic 
Science, Crafts and Physical Education, which can only be met from 
the Training Colleges. But apart from these it is clear that the sort of 
university expansion which most people envisage—that is more of 
the same sort of thing—would widen the gap in the teaching 
profession. 

Would it be better then to base our plans on the assumption that all 
teachers, and not merely secondary teachers, should be educated in 
universities? There are about 300,000 qualified teachers in England 
and Wales and at present between 10,000 and 15,ooonon-graduates enter 
the profession each year from Training Colleges. What justification is 
there for believing that these very large numbers must all be catered 
for in our plan of university expansion? 

The future teacher is of course a special case in the university today. 
Unlike most graduates he actually uses the subject matter of his 
degree course in his professional life: he teaches what he has learnt at 
the university. This is because he becomes a specialist subject teacher 
in a grammar or public school. If all teachers were educated at 
universities it would no longer be true. The infant and junior teacher 
does not teach university subjects at all: the secondary modern teacher 
only in a way extremely remote from the university approach. For 
the primary teacher a conventional university education can only be 
valuable, as it may be to any other member of society, for the in- 
tellectual development it brings. Professionally she does not need it in 
order to teach, and teach very well, the young children in her charge. 

What then does she need for this task? The ability to teach infants 
and young children well comes, I believe, from a combination of 
natural pe a et and informed experience. The essential quality, as 
Pestalozzi saw, is “love”: a genuine and natural sympathy for small 
children. This is what matters most, and it is a af a to substitute 
for it “understanding”, if only because sympathy for small children 
is the first step towards understanding them. Undoubtedly, however, 
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understanding is the second essential, and understanding will grow 
from sympathetic, informed experience. Experience which is itself 
very imperfectly understood will produce less adequate understanding 
of children. This is why Child Psychology is included in the training 
of every teacher and why, other things being equal, the trained teacher 
will understand her own experience better, and so gain a surer and 
more rapid understanding of children than the untrained. But it 
does nct follow from this that a more and more extended and more and 
mote academic course in Psychology undertaken at a university will 

roduce better and better teachers for primary schools. Yet demands 
or such an extended course are often made by those who are pressing 
for an “‘all-graduate” teaching profession. 

The all-graduate teaching emer is, in fact, an educational aim 
that has been so long accepted in principle, and has seemed so unlikely 
to be implemented in fact, that we tend to overlook its implications for 
the meaning of the word “graduate’’. It is an issue that can do with 
some plain speaking. If it means that ideally all teachers in this country 
dhcak’ be professionally qualified and should, for their own in- 


tellectual development, have followed a course of higher education 
equal in length and quality to that of the “Pass-man” in the pre-war 
university, then it seems a wholly admirable aim. We have got very 
near to it with the three-year course in Training Colleges, and the 
iggest weakness now is probably the failure of the Ministry of 


b 

Education to make professional training compulsory for the graduate. 
This is particularly true when we know that over the next ten years 
the intake of new teachers to the secondary modern schools in all but 
practical subjects, Science and Mathematics is expected to come from 
the universities. For this sort of teaching a specialist Honours degree 
in Modern Languages or History, for instance, is a very inadequate 

reparation. 

. If, on the other hand, the demand for an all-graduate profession 
really arises from the desire to establish equality of status and pay 
between all types of teacher, it seems either mean-spirited or dishonest 
or both. And it has a very direct relevance to the question of university 
standards. To suggest that, because the Sixth Form teacher really does 
need knowledge of his specialist subject up to an Honours degree level, 
the infant teacher also needs it, seems mean. We are not all capable of 
that degree of academic education, and there are thousands of ad- 
mirable primary school teachers all over the world who have not had 
it, do not need it, and could not attain it. To suggest on the other hand 
that the education which these teachers do need, ate capable of, and 
will now get, should be called by the same name as an Honours degree 
seems dishonest. It does not make it any more honest to suggest that 
because the Honours degree in an academic subject, together with 
professional training, takes four years, the higher education of the 
primary teacher should also be extended to four years, in order to 
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justify her “equality of status.” Those who wish to do this argue that 
just as the Sixth Form Mathematics teacher needs to know more 
Mathematics, so the primary teacher needs to know more Child 
Psychology. There ate two fallacies concealed in this argument: 
first, there is a confusion between what are sometimes called the 
personal and professional elements in the education of teachers. 
Child Psychology is not a “subject” which the teacher proposes to 
teach, but a part of her professional training. She studies it in order to 
understand children, not in order to understand Psychology. An 
additional year’s work on academic Psychology might make her a 
better academic aI (though each person has of course a 
“ceiling” in academic study), but there is little reason to suppose that 
it would make her a better teacher. Once a student has grasped enough 
basic Psychology to help her to make sense of her own me nae te she 
will learn more from experience than from books. An additional year 
in the classroom will help more towards her education as a teacher than 
an additional year in Psychology classes. The same cannot be said, of 
course, for the specialist in Physics or Languages, which are studied 
in order to understand Physics and Languages. 

The second fallacy is the assumption that infant or child Psychology 
is in some way more difficult than adolescent Psychology. Why does 
the girl who is going to teach reading to infants need to know more 
Psychology than the one who is going to teach calculus to adolescents 
—unless it is to justify her fourth year at college? The absurdity of 
this sort of egalitarian approach becomes apparent when we look at the 
lengthening of certain specialist courses which is at present going on. 
An Honours degree in Litt. Hum. or Chemistry at Oxford today, 
followed by a Diploma in Education, commonly occupies five years. 
Suppose, as seems possible, that this length of course becomes the 
normal one for most Honours degrees: are we then going to be told 
that the primary teacher now needs ¢wo additional years of Psychology? 

The truth is surely that good primary teaching is as important to 
education as good Sixth Form teaching—just as good nursing is as 
important to the recovery of the patient as good surgery—but it does 
not require such long training or the same level of academic ability. 
It is important that primary teachers should themselves be well- 
educated people; and it would be valuable if more of the ablest people 
in the teaching profession did a spell of primary teaching. But 
ptima.y teachers as a body do not, fortunately, require to be academic 
specialists, Senior Wranglers, or anything approaching Senior 
Wranglers; and though it would be valuable to have more Honours 
graduates in the primary schools, the nation’s pool of academic 
ability would certainly not allow us to staff them wholly or even 
mainly with such people—unless, that is, the standard of an Honours 
degree were deaicheally reduced. The teacher is seen therefore as a 
very clear case of the person who needs a higher education, combined 
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with some professional training, but finishing often at an academic 
level considerably below that of our specialist Honours degree. In 
fact it is probably right that the teaching profession should be made up, 
as it is today, from a very wide intellectual range, stretching from the 
first class Honours mathematician to the girl who scraped into a 
Training College at 18 with five “O” level passes. All, in their own 
sphere, may be excellent teachers. The question which affects 
university expansion is which of them should be educated at 
“Universities” and receive “degrees”. This is partly at least a question 
of nomenclature. 

One extreme view is that expressed by Mr. Kingsley Amis in a 
recent article in Encounter. ‘The lower range of undergraduates ate 
ptetty poor material for the Honours degree courses now: yet the 
best qualified are already reaching the university. “More will be 
worse.” The other perhaps finds its extreme expression in the 
aspiration which has just been analysed, that the qualification of all 
teachers should be called, or held equivalent to, a university degree. 

Those who hold the first view are of course defending a new and 
untypical concept of the university. It may be none the worse for that, 
but it is important to realise that it is untypical, and that it is peculiar 
to British universities since 1946. When they talk, for instance, § 
about “debasing the standard of a university degree” they are con- 
cerned only with people whose degrees were taken since this date. 
Before the war a considerable proportion of Oxbridge undergraduates 
consisted of nice young men, sometimes known as “hearties” or not 
“reading men”. They entered with five School Certificate credits 
at 18 and left with a Pass degree, which had probably involved 
academic rigour rather below that of a modern State scholarship 
entrant. Today they are scattered all over the country as holders of 
Oxbr'dge B.A.’s or M.A.’s, and no one is seriously concerned at the 
extent to which they debase the standard of the university degree. 
Throughout most of the rest of the world a similar situation still 
exists. In Europe entry conditions to universities are stiffer than they 
were in England before the war, but not so stiff as they are in England 
today. Any Gymnasium ot lycée student who satisfactorily completes 
the coutse is entitled to enter a university, and the level of his academic 
competence in any particular subject is probably a little below that of a 
“sood A level” in G.C.E. He has of course had a much wider general 
education, but the defenders of academic rigour are usually un- 
concerned with general education. In Asia and America entrance 
conditions are probably much what they were here before the war, 
or in places even easier. 

There is a lot to be said for this new English model, which is trying 
to set standards in a three-year first degree course rarely achiev 
elsewhere before the post-graduate stage, and never in so short a time 
and at so low a cost. In any case we must accept the fact that it is 
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now the core of our University system. If we do so it is hard to reject 
the view that there are neither enough qualified students nor teachers 
to extend this core very much further. The “bulge” will provide some, 
and an increasing tendency for the children of manual workers to 
prolong their education might provide more, but the supply is not in- 
exhaustible. Our new system is designed for an academic é/ite, taught 
at the highest level of scholarship and research; and such an é/ite 
cannot be indefinitely expanded. Indeed, I would agree with Mr. Amis 
that it has for the moment already been expanded too much: there 
ate too many students getting third class specialist Honours degrees in 
English or Modern Languages who are not really the kind of 
“academic” for whom ,these courses ate designed; and there are 

tobably too many similar young men at the lower end of the Honours 
bist in pure Science who would have been very much better fitted to a 
Technological course. The fact is that most of those who, from a 
combination of talents, temperament and social background, are ready 
to pursue a course of pure scholarship with due academic rigour are 
already reaching the university. The first wave of post-war university 
expansion did not noticeably increase the number of men and women 
getting first class Honours: it is doubtful if a second wave will 
noticeably increase the second class; and many of the third class are 
already embarked upon a course for which they are not really suited. 
In this sense Mr. Amis is right. More will mean worse. 

Why then expand the universities at all? The great demand, surely, 
is for exactly what the new generation of teachers will need, and what 
the Liberal Arts College at its best is providing in.America; what 
Mr. Bertram in a recent article presumably meant by Higher, as 
opposed to Highest education. In teaching we have already enough 
specialists: the doubts are about quality and about shortage of 
scientists. Indeed it is arguable that too many of our graduate 
teachers are now too highly specialized. When a young Physicist main- 
tains that he could not possibly teach Chemistry to twelve-year-olds, or 
a historian admits to knowing too little Geography to teach the “C” 
stream of a secondary modern school, the unity of knowledge is 
shattered indeed. Particularly if a large proportion of the new 
gtaduates are going to secondary modern schools, we shall need a 
great extension of the old General degree. 

It seems at least possible that the teachers, already a large proportion 
of the new university population, will not be alone in wanting this. 
The answer to “More will be worse” may be that many of them would 
indeed be worse Honouts specialists, but very worth-while students in 
general courses, particularly if, as with the teachers and technologists, 
these have some vocational element. The additional supply of youth 
qualified for this kind of higher education is likely to be very great. 
The recent S.S.E.C. Report, for instance, suggests that the number of 
school-leavers with two or more passes at “A” level will almost 
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double between 1959 and 1965. What then should be the relation of 
these students to the existing core of the universities, the specialist 
Honours men and women? There is clearly a danger of dilution, 
lowering of standards and dishonesty if they are all lumped together 
and graduate indistinguishably as B.A. and B.Sc. -From the point of 
view of the teaching profession particularly, one can see all the dangers 
of importing here the animosities which bedevil many American 
universities. 

Should we then rigorously limit the names “University” and 
“Degree”, banishing these new students (along perhaps with some of 
those at present attending Universities) to Colleges of Technology, 
Colleges of Education, Liberal Arts Colleges, etc., which would 
award as their final qualification not a degree but a “diploma”? This 
is what some of the defenders of academic rigour would like to do, 
and the Colleges of Advanced Technology seemed to point in this 
direction. But the precedent seems a dangerous one. It would put 
England even more out of line with the rest of the world than she 
already is, but, much more important, it would cut what should be a 
vety valuable link between Highest and Higher education. 

A more promising solution which has already been put forward by 
the University of Nottingham would be the establishment of some- 
thing like a Liberal Arts College as a separate Faculty within the 
University, preparing students for General degrees. With a largely 
separate teaching faculty devoted to their needs, the General degree 
students would no longer be poor relations, while the membership of 
the University would provide intellectual stimulus and allow those 
who developed a taste for pure scholarship to transfer to specialist 
courses. If it still seems that the similarity of degrees might produce a 
lowering of standards, by the confusion between general higher 
education and highest scholarship, it might perhaps be worth con- 
sidering the award of an automatic M.A. or M.Sc. for the specialist 
Honouts courses, on the Oxbridge model. The Bachelor’s degree 
would then denote something like the first degree generally recognized 
elsewhere. : 

Finally how would university expansion on these lines affect the 
education of teachers? General degree courses taken in the Liberal 
Arts Faculty of a university (which would include, of course, Science) 
would be an excellent preparation for most secondary teachers, except 
for a few top Sixth Form specialists. It would be valuable to all 
teachers of sufficient academic ability to profit from it. It might be that 
some of the new universities, which might have at first a large pro- 
portion of General degree students, would include education as one 
subject in a General degree, just as others might include some techno- 
logical subject; so that the gap between the best of the Training 
Colleges, the Colleges of Technology and the Liberal Arts Faculties 
of the universities would be partly Gaiciged: It might even be worth 
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considering the expansion of some of the well-established Teacher 
Training Colleges to form the Liberal Arts Faculties of new 
universities. Whatever is done, however, there will still be a number 
of prospective primary teachers who cannot qualify for or profit from 
a university course. For them, as surely for an increasing number of 

rofessions, higher education will still be needed in colleges with 
‘aaron academic status than that of the Liberal Arts Faculties of 
universities. These too might perhaps be expanded to cater for other 
professions than primary teaching. If we wished to be tidy and in- 
dicate academic levels by names which had a clear meaning, we might 
then envisage three levels, Mastet’s degree, Bachelor’s degree and 
diploma, all following .on a three- or four-year course of Higher 
Education. But that would mean re-christening the Dip.Tech. as an M. 


Tech! 
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Adrian is professor in a British university. Sir George is the richest man in the world. 
No personal likeness is intended. 


Sir George: —And so you would seriously hold that our universities 


are bad? 


Adrian: 1 could not possibly maintain that. 


G: 
A: 
G: 
A; 
G: 
A: 
G: 
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Why, it would seem to be the gist of all you have said. 


: There are no English universities. 


But I was given a doctorate, honoris causa, by one of them yester- 


day. 


: Exactly. And why? 


I built a new institute for them. 


: What for? 


I need some problems in metallurgy cleared up. 


: You prove my point. 


Really? 


: The university, if it be a university, is not there to clear up your 


problems. 
You ate mistaken there. 


; Are you going to put me right on the true purpose of a university? 


Don’t mistake me. I know what the university is there for. 
Research. Free, untrammelled research. 


: Tapologize. But if so: what about your metallurgical problems? 


They can do what they like in my institute. It won’t do them any 
harm if, besides, they keep an eye on my little problem. 


: This proviso could be the noose of the rope. 


I shall not tug at it. 


: Splendid. So, then, you really expect nothing else from them? 


I certainly expect something. 


: Namely? 


Scientists. I need them. They train them. 


‘Like “Knowing—Learning—Living”, which was published in The Hibbert Journal in 1956 
(trv, 350 ff), this dialogue forms part of a small book still awaiting a publisher. 
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: Could you not train them yourself? 
: Icould. In fact, I am already doing it, to a small extent. Some 


bright boys from the lower rungs of the ladder. I may have to 
take on more, if the universities cannot provide the numbers I 
need. But I should prefer to have it done by them. 


: And why? 
: Youask? Because of what we said just now. The method of free 


research. It is a splendid training—or should be. 


: You expect that it will produce more efficient investigators? 


Experts at new processes? 


: Yes, in the end. 
: Your requirements, your machines, your processes! We should be 


cutting the ground from under our feet, were we to regulate our 
training by them. 


: Ido not care whether your trainees have learned any processes. 


That will come with practice. I need brains, trained brains! And 
your university method does just that: training brains, or should 
do. 


: Should? 


When I see the finished products, I get my doubts, sometimes. 


: Iam not surprised. We do not train brains. We are pumping- 


stations. We convey knowledge. 
How is that done—without brains? 


: By pumping. The acquisition of knowledge may enliven the 


mind—or deaden it. As we do it— 

You confirm my suspicions. What do you propose to do about it? 
That, Sir George, is what I wanted to discuss with you. 

Well, then,—to start from what you said—you hold that our 
universities fail to train the brains of the students? 


; This is not really a good starting-point. “To train the brains”: 


there are many means for doing that, from chess and crossword- 
puzzles to detective-thrillers. It is a hollow concept, a concept 
without content—which cannot serve to define our purpose. 


: What do you want to put in its place? 


: What is actually implied by our day-to-day work. Consider what 


we ate doing, or trying to do. We convey knowledge. What 
greater thing could one attempt? The achievement of all man- 
kind, the creations of genius, the inspiration of fresh discovery: 
we hoard and dispense them. For what purpose? “To train 
brains”? Ludicrous. 


: You sound reactionary. “Knowledge for its own sake”: is that 


what you commend? I liked your progressive colleague who did 
not care whether his students knew much or little, if only they 
gave proof of effective mental training. 


: My learned colleague has been playing paradoxes. We all do, at 


times. 
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: It was refreshing. But, paradoxes apart, do you actually hold 


knowledge to be a value in itself? 


: What greater value could there be? 


You were scathing about it a minute ago. And indeed I have met 
men as full of knowledge as Chambers’ Encyclopaedia and yet as 
dull as ditchwater. 


; An encyclopaedia has no knowledge— 


Unless somebody reads it— 


: Whereupon that somebody may acquire knowledge. The reader; 


not the encyclopaedia. 
The moral being—? 


: That there is no knowledge but what a live mind has made his 


own. 
ust that is what university students are supposed to achieve. 


I’m afraid they do not achieve it. 
Playing paradoxes? I have seen your syllabus. Very impressive. 


And have you seen the results? 
I’ve seen examination papers. Mountains of them. With questions 


that staggered me. 


: The live results, I mean. The young men and women educated by 


us. 
I have confessed to my hesitations there. I’ll be frank. I should 


expect students to have—with your permission—trained, quick 
brains: they seem to me no brighter than other young people. I 
expect thorough and comprehensive knowledge: I find theirs 
shaky and narrow. I expect their contact with every noble 
tradition to make them cultured and open-minded: and I find 

recious little of that. And—to me the decisive point—I expect 

een interest, persistent energy, live imagination, firmness of 
purpose: I find—speaking generally all the time—a dull, if hard- 
working mediocrity. There are exceptions, of course. They are 
our salvation. And they are hardly more frequent, I’m afraid, 
among students than among the unread. 


: You are speaking generally—of scientists? 
: By no means only of them. We have experience of all varieties— 


and find little to choose between them. 


: Iwelcome your frankness. Your views would no doubt be fiercely 


contested— 


: I know what I know. 


: And I know why things are as you say. 


: We seem to be coming to the point. You held that there are no 


universities in this country. You meant— 


: Your criticism bears me out. You expect the university to mould 


the student—his mind, character, behaviour—by the assimilation 
of knowledge. I agree that this is indeed the criterion. By this 
criterion we have no university. ? 
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You are doing an injustice to the efforts of many an honest man. 


: I am painfully aware of that. I am striving, in my little way, to 


help towards the success of these efforts. 
Why, so far, do they fail? 


: Because of pumping—as I said before. 


Be a little more explicit. 

The pump is the symbol of our doings and the cause of our failure. 
We drag our pupils under it and fill them up like buckets—to 
capacity, and beyond. The result is, to use a term coined by a 
colleague of mine, the “academic stultifact”’. 


; How nice. The arts and sciences effecting, not even artefacts, 


but stultifacts. Now I see why you dismissed syllabuses and 
examination papers. 


: They are the measure, not of our achievement but of our failure. 


We struggle to satisfy the requirements; in the process, we trans- 
form live knowledge into dead stuff. 
Are the requirements excessive? 


: Largely. But the crucial point is their rigidity. 


Are there no options? No variety? 


: A little; too small to affect the issue. 


What you want, then, is a greater flexibility of requirements? 


: That would be something. But, as things are, even that is un- 


attainable. This rigidity is the result of a strong national 


propensity. 
You puzzle me. What propensity? 


: Our love of fair play and equal chance. 


Which is something we are right to be proud of. But what has it 
to do with your syllabuses? 


: All students are required to swallow equal amounts of knowledge 


—to make the examinations fair play. 
Equal amounts of knowledge? You are joking. How are you to 
measure them? 


: By the number of questions answered. 


But that is absurd. What is the common measure of a question in, 
say, Chinese and one in Metallurgy? 


: You may well ask. 


What is more, two men may be equally ipod and still a question 
obvious to one of them may be beyond the other. 


: And still they are all required to run the same course, from 


beginning to end. This is what reduces our task to pumping, 
transforms knowledge into dead stuff and causes mind and 
character to remain unaffected by university study; unaffected by 
it or, at-any rate, no better for it. 


G: This sounds too grotesque to be true. It means treating know- 


ledge like— 


: Like pumpwater. Exactly. The whole process of learning 
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becomes unreal, for it is implied that mere words memorized can 
rightfully take the place of knowledge; knowledge which, as we 
said before, simply does not exist until a live mind has made it his | 
own. ; 


: But of course. We realize that in training our managers. We know | 


that there is no universal sausage-machine into one end of which 
you can put a trainee and expect a trained manager to emerge at 
the other. Training should be tailored to measure, not ready- 
made off the peg. : 


: This is one instance where we could learn from you. Instead of f 


stuffing our pupils with fixed menus I should like to help each § 
of them to work, in his own way, at the subjects best suited to 
develop his capacities. 


: It would be your task, I suppose, to see to it that he does not 


land himself in a maze. How would you start him off? We start 
by giving our future managers a job. 


: Working at a job: that, I feel, ought to be the method of learning, 


for students, all the time. I want the university to be a workshop. 


: Ilike that. In this way, I i the managers and researchers 


that we get from you would show greater initiative and resoutce- 


fulness. 


A; Managers! Researchers! What do I care? We are not there to 


G: 
A; 


RORDRO 


supply your cattle! We are concerned with men. Men! 
So am I. 


: Do you know what you are saying? Men—what are men to you? 


Managets, researchers, workers; producers of products; products 
of your products. Man—you don’t know what the word means. 
Man is a living soul. 


; —— You—shock me, Sir George. 


You seem excited. Why? Speak out. 


: If I were to, I’m afraid it would be Greek to you. 


Don’t be afraid. Maybe your Greek won’t sound foreign to me. 


: Could it be? Could we talk together, really? Use words that are 


true—even if they have turned grey and soiled in a million mouths? 
Can we exchange them in token of knowledge; a knowledge once 
shared by all but now withering in the murk of universal en- 
lightenment? Yes, I will speak out; you said; “Man is a living 
soul.” Here is the centre of our circle. All we have touched upon 
so far are mere fringes, incidents—symptoms. That mechanization 
which we indicted, that readiness to apply and accept dead words 
for live understanding, that urge to standardize what can only live 
in self-reliant freedom: all this is symptom and part of the death 
of the soul. The soul of the world, of our world at any rate, is in 
agony—in spite of all outward splendour; who knows, perhaps 
just because of that splendour. Am I right or not? What is it that 
shouts at us from the walls of our cities? ‘Eat this”, “drink 
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that”, “see this”, “think that!’’. Is there no live urge left within 
us to direct appetites and thoughts? Why do we allow ourselves, 
at all hours, to be informed, diverted, stimulated by dead letters, 
dead pictures, dead sounds? And why are we left unmoved by the 
incessant parade of the treasures of the world? Is it not because 
our souls are dead? Nothing grows any more from within, hence 
we dully accept everything from without. The poor woodcarver 
who cut a madonna for his village church, in days gone by, had a 
live vision in his soul and could put it before his fellows and 
before his God; the ragged beggars on Teniers’ pictures knew a 
joy which we cannot know. This is the agony: the end of in- 
spiration, of productivity (just remember what ‘productivity’ has 
come to mean with those who work for you, Sir George—and all 
the world is working for you). This is what our civilization 
culminates in; this is what we are imparting to the world. Let 
me tell you what I have seen; some small things by way of 
illustration (for we need not dwell upon the big features which 
everyone quotes and no one grasps; such as bombs and pestil- 
ence). It was on a summer morning in a remote corner of Wales; 
the sun rose over a coast as lovely as any in the fabled South, the 
fields gleaming with dew. And down the lane beneath which this 
glory unfolded itself came the young farmer’s son. You heard 
him miles off, for he was driving his shining car (your latest 
model, Sir George) with the wireless going full strength. It 
blared the record of a London dance-band. He did not listen to it; 
he did not look at his land; he was dozing over his wheel. When 
his father walked along this lane, and his grandfather before him, 
they were differently absorbed. Or let me take you to the land that 
taught us to speak, to Greece, stricken with poverty, torn by 
strife (and teeming with your cars, Sir George). On the coast of 
Attica, the coast along which the Persian fleet sailed on the day 
when our world was born: on that coast I saw the mocking 
replica of Miami and Palm Beach, in plaster and cardboard, with 
coloured bulbs and neon lights eclipsing the full moon; there 
the starving descendants of heroes and gods wagged their 
bottoms to the blare of American gramophones. And shall I tell 
you of Istanbul, city of palaces and mosques, of marble and 
squalor, dominated by the giant replica of a Hollywood hotel? 
And the bankrupt successors of Mahmud and Suleiman clustering 
and thronging to gape at the cheapest throw-out of the same 
Hollywood? Our disease is — to the far corners of the 
wotld, a new plague deadlier the Black Death. For it is the 
soul which it blackens and destroys. 

: Have you roamed farther, my friend? Have you visited India? The 
South Sea? You would have found the same, from ocean to 
ocean. And still, you are unjust. You forget our engineers whose 
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work gives a living to the hungry, our doctors who combat their 
diseases, our scientists and teachers who lead them out of squalor 
and distress. : 


A: I profoundly respect them. But I’m afraid that, while striving to 


save their bodies, we are killing their souls. 


: That may depend, in the last resort, upon their vitality. But let us 


LOAD 


G: 
A: 
G: 
A: 
G: 
A: 
G: 
“A: 
G: 
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turn back to domestic problems. I would allow what you said 
about the illness—I should call it the torpor—of our civilization 
and I will not now ask how it has come about. But if that evil is as 
fundamental as you hold and as all-pervading, how can you dream § 
of warding it off by a reform of university teaching? The ill and 
the cure appear to be grotesquely out of proportion. 


: He is lost that is frightened, he alone. You point to the extent of 


the disease; I am thinking of the centre where the cure must 
statt. This is a disease of the mind; the mind we must cure. If 
only we can restore it to health, the rest will follow. A little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump. 

You mean to go out and preach, a Latter-Day-Adventist? 


: Preaching is no use. It’s do—or die. 


Do what? 


: This is doing: the little deed left for us: to give such teaching 


as will quicken a mind in the live contact with the products of 
other minds; quicken and not paralyse it. 
Go and do it, then. 


: I am trying to, and so are others here and there. But our efforts 


ate all the time annihilated by the big machine. 
You may be sure that you are giving an impulse which will bea 
lasting inspiration to some of your pupils. 


: Rarely, very rarely. 


And still most valuable. Let that be your comfort. 


: I won’t depreciate it. But it is too little for the effort of a life-time 


and too little for the needs of the age. 
What you want apparently is freedom to teach what and how you 


think best? 


: Freedom, yes! Every step towards it is a step away from cor- 


ruption towards sanity. 
Have you tried to make such steps? Suggested a more liberal 


organization? 


: Havel! It would be foolish though to come with a blue-print fot 


reorganization. You cannot do it that way. But I have tried to 
show where the fault lies and what is implied in mending it. Once 
that has been grasped, the details of organization will impose 
themselves. Meantime one strives, here and there, to let in some 
light and a little fresh air. 


: A la bonheur; you do what you can. But now, Adrian, listen to an 


old man. You cannot change existing institutions. 
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: I fear that you are right and yet will not believe it. 

; Existing institutions develop a law to themselves. Every member 
of one becomes a cog linked with other cogs. If one of them were 
to move on his own impulse, he would be crushed or forced to 
give in; worse luck, he might upset the whole. For the machine is 
moving all the time; you cannot stop it, nor change it while it is 
moving. 

: Unless the whole of it could be made to move in a new rhythm. 

: This whole is not a machine. It is a sensitive organism made up 
of so many individuals. How will they react to this attempt? 

: They cannot be forced. They must be persuaded. 

: Persuaded—against their habit and nature? 

: What else could one hope to do? 

: Moreover, your university does not stand, by itself, in a vacuum. 
It has linked itself, its methods and aims, to all others. And, 
finally, they are, each and all of them, limbs of the whole civic 
organism. Do you expect to reverse the trend of the whole? 

: This is nihilism. On your showing one could do nothing but 
watch the stream running its course, or swim with it. Butthese are 
mere metaphors. We are not talking of a stream, as little as of a 
machine. This is life; the great life which comprises all individual 
lives. And it has happened many a time that one of these in- 
dividuals has iinet it, giving it a new impulse. Shall I remind 
you of Plato building the perennial empire of the mind above the 
diffuse chaos of his day? Of St. Benedict withdrawing from a 
collapsing world and, in solitude, kindling a light which was to 
shine, many centuries later, as bright as the day of Pericles and 
Phidias? 

: Are you a Benedict? A Plato? 

: If I were, we should not be sitting here, talking. I am concerned 
that their light be not lost to us. And I see that our manner of 
preserving it means losing it. 

: And we shall still be sitting and talking, here or elsewhere, after 
a hundred years, if you are to wait until you have persuaded 
existing institutions. Your faith in the power of the mind is 
touching. But you will need to give a stronger stimulus. 

: What do you mean? : 

: This. Men being what they are, there will always be your 
‘pumping stations’. Do not disparage them; they suit a majority 
of teachers and learners and they supply a want—my want of 
managers and researchers, for instance. If you can liberalize them, 
that’s all to the good; if in the end they produce a better brand of 
humanity, I shall look down upon it from on high well-pleased. 
But you cannot start there. 

: But where? Do go on. 

: I visualize something like a pilot-institution, where people like 
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you would live and work as they want to and which gradually 
would affect all others. My friend Abraham Flexner has set up 
such a place in Princeton. 

: A wonderful place, Iagree. And yet it is not quite what we want, 
for his ‘Institute of Advanced Study’ is a place for professors 
only; there are no students. 3 
: His hope was that the professors would get refreshed there from 
their toils and impart fresh ideas to their students. 


A: The professors, no doubt, get a splendid recreation for their 


minds. Whereupon they return to their respective stations—and 
all is as it was before; with a little fresh water to the pump. We 
have agreed that study, whether advanced or elementary, must not 
be by the pump if it is to form the mind. Your pilot-institution 
therefore ought to be a place for teachers and students, of all § 
grades. 

: That would make it just one more university, or college. 

: But for its different idea and method. 

: Well, then—new colleges are being established all the time. Thete 
ate the places for you to start. 

: Ihave thought of that. The chance might indeed arise. But must! Ff 
remind you of what you yourself said just now about the inter- 
dependence of all our educational institutions? Every new one is 
tied to one or other of the existing ones, modelling itself on them. 
: It seems decidedly more difficult to start a new university than a 
new factory. Even so, I — that the main problem is the 
same: you need men animated by a creative idea and capable of 
realizing it. Have you got them? 

: It would be absurdly impertinent were I to say that I “have got 
them”. They are my betters. But they are there, in this country 
and in others; the world over. They are the men with whom 
tradition is a live force and research a plumb-line dropped into 
reality; they are the men who could kindle the spark in others, 
make learning a joyful adventure and knowledge a ripening, 
formative experience; not by preaching but by the fellowship of 
devoted oe 1 But they are dispersed, each one of them tied to 
his—pump. 

: Collet al then; let them live and work together to their 
hearts’ delight. 

: This, Sir George, has been my dream all my life. 

: And only now do you come out with it? My dear Adrian, | 
suspect you are something of a hypocrite. 

: Ido not normally bear my heart on my tongue. But now I find 
that we speak one language; that we agree upon what knowledge 
is and what man ought to be: now I make bold to speak. Here is 
the one, basic and incontrovertible argument for change and a 
fresh start: does it matter, or not, if man turns into an obsequious 
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automaton, a dozing oyster? That’s the point. 

: Iadmit that, to me, there is little fun in turning out ever bigger 

cars for ever smaller men. The process might even come to a full 

stop. I like to see a good man in a good car. Now, since you have 

unbosomed yourself so far, let me hear more of your dream. 

: It is very simple. I see a eo with houses—some for the 
permanent members and their families, others for guests; halls 

for students, common rooms, seminar buildings and laboratories, 

a library— 

: In short, a modern residential university. 

: Yes; nothing extraordinary or spectacular in the set-up. The 

distinction, as we said before, would be in the people who live 

and work there. 

: Whom you want to settle in a nice ivory tower. 

: We agreed, did we not, to speak regardless of the current debase- 

ment of words and ideas. ‘Ivory tower’; that is one of the 

miserable, worn-out slogans of the day. You can argue for it and 

against it without ever touching the reality with which we are 

concerned. Life at that place—that would be a reality; always in 

contact with the whole world, stimulated by it, stimulating in 

return—but not deformed by it and corrupted as we all are in our 

present confinement. 

: [seem to have got your back up there. But go on and tell me how 

you ate going to find your members. As to the ivory tower: let 

that stand or fall by the way. 

: And fall it will—Everything depends upon the first ten or twenty 

foundation members. We must scour the face of the earth in our 

search for them . Attract them, not by any prospect of comfort 

and opulence, but by the task awaiting them. They will have to be 

outstanding in their field, and no recluses; rather, the kind that 

thrives in See give and take of a common effort. 

: Let’s suppose that you have found them: how are you to make 

sure that they don’t leave again? And that your foundation con- 

tinues to flourish, even when the foundation members are dead? 

: The thing grows by stages, like a plant; and like a plant it has 

branches, flowers and fruits. The spring of its life is in that very 

impulse which has called it into being— 

: I’m not good at allegories. Do you mean to say that the 

foundation members will find their satisfaction in living there and 

that they will educate their successors? 

: Quite so. Educate them or attract them from outside. Once the 

thing has come to life it will live on as long as it fulfils a need. 

: That should be for a long time. But let’s go back to the initial 

stages. How do your foundation members get their staff and their 

students? And how big do you expect the institution to be when 

it is complete? 
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A: As I said, it grows by stages. Let the first members be there and 
the first houses ready. People hear of it, some will want to come— 
many, I expect; for mind, there is a hunger for this, here and 
everywhere. Well, they come; some stay on, others leave. In the 
end I imagine a community of about three or four hundred 
members (not counting their families). The distinction between 
professors and students would be hazy, since everyone would be 
a worker and learner all the time. Perhaps I should rather use 
the analogy of a renaissance artist’s studio, or of the medieval 
masons’ workshops attached to a cathedral. 

: You seem to be influenced by Gropius’ Bauhaus in Weimar. 

: That is so. Indeed I should like to see some artists of all descrip- 
tions join, for every creative activity should be welcomed; not 
science and learning only. But in the main there should be, | 
fancy, roughly thirty professors, or masters, permanently and as 
many guests; and two or three hundred students, or apprentices, 
ot fellows, at various stages of accomplishment. Guests and 
students would stay for a year, or two, or three—as required. 

: Required by whom? 

: I suppose that each student would be attached, primarily, to one 
or other of the masters. They would decide together what is 
desirable and feasible. One might also open up the chance of a 
shorter stay, say, during university vacations; but this ought to 
be an exception. 

: Who is to decide when to make this exception? 

A: Isee what you are driving at. You mean that there would have to 
be some kind of governing body. 

: Assuredly. To decide between competing claims; to deal with 
day-to-day affairs; with general policy, and so on. Beforeyouknow 
where you are you will have a Court and a Council and a 
Registrar. 

: I suppose so. 

: But this is important! Have you given no thought to it? What 
are your ideas about the overall organization of the place? 

‘A: I have indeed some ideas on that head; but I feel it would be 
wrong at this stage to elaborate plans. That must be left for 
discussion among those who arte to put the idea into practice. 

: Some principle, at least, ought to be formulated at the start. 

: The principle is: as little bureaucracy as possible, and as much as 
is necessary. 

: That sounds very nice—but you know how it works out, don’t 
your Every organization tends to become rigid; conventions 
turn into stifling regulations, bureaucrats into autocrats. How is 
your academy to guard against the hardening of its arteries? 

: Hardening of arteries is a symptom of old age and declinin 
vitality. A body that is truly alive won’t be throttled by agree 
conventions and a framework of organisation. 
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G: As long as every member is willing to take his share of the 


common burden. 


A; Very true. All this boils down to saying that it is the spirit that 


keeps the body alive. A live body will grow its proper organs. If 
it dies from incrustation, it has been abandoned by the creator 
Spiritus. 

: Don’t underrate the contribution that experience and organizatory 
talent would have to make to your paradise. 

: I am waiting for just that, and counting upon it. 

: Bless your faith. 

: All this is a matter of faith. And the question of organization is 
the least of my headaches. 

: Give me an instance, then, of your bigger headaches. 

: What is to happen to the students at this our place? 

: Ihave myself been wondering how you would make sure that they 
will learn something. 

: But no, that’s no problem. They come because they want to learn 
and they find there those who can and will help them. In working 
they will learn the methods of work—d force de forger on devient 
forgeron. And, by definition, we won’t trouble about syllabuses 
and examinations. If they don’t find what they wish, they will 
leave; if they do they will stay on. But—how are they to afford 
it? 

: I suppose you would want to be able to give a purse to each of 
them? 

: For one thing, yes. Definitely. Admittance to our academy—shall 
we call it the ““Academy”’?—must not depend upon the candidate’s 
private means. 

: You will be overwhelmed with applications. Who would not like 
to have a good time, free of charge, at your nice place? 

: Sit, you do not know the mind oF the youth of today. Normally, 
their ruling idea is to get into a good, safe job as quickly as 
possible. He who is prepared to give a year or more for nothing 
but unspectaculat work has thereby already marked himself out as a 
possible candidate. It will be one of the main duties of the 
masters to test such candidates; not their papers but their 
persons. 

: They will spend their lives in doing that. For, mind, it is pre- 
cisely the job-hunter who will realize that a degree from your 
distinguished institution will stand him in good stead. 

: That is easily guarded against. We give no hee no testimonial, 
nothing. If you come, you come to work and learn. 


: That should do it. And I won’t gainsay that such an institution, 
once established, should have a wholesome influence upon the 
whole system of our education, just because it would be in- 
dependent of that system. It would show what can be achieved 
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through freedom; and those who have attended there for a time 
could stimulate the whole body politic. But, Adrian, if I know 
you at all, you are not thinking of this country only. What 
nationalities are you going to admit to your academy? 

: All and any, if they are interested—your guess is quite correct. 
I do indeed hold that we are, every one of us, determined by the 
traditions of our own country; destined to carry them on and, if 
possible, to add to them. These traditions are, throughout our 
Western world, specific forms of the one great tradition from 
Athens, Jerusalem and Rome. The contact of, and interchange 
between their various representatives is bound to be pregnant in 
all fields; most of all in science and learning. What is common to 
all and what is specific in each will thus be defined and developed, 
antipathies will give way to understanding and the common 
endeavour will be promoted. 


: A nice dream. 


: Adream? Your business, Sir George, embraces all nations. Have 
you not witnessed their collaboration having just this effect? 

: To an extent, yes; to a large extent. You have me there. How 
wide, then, are you going to draw your circle? No limits? 

: Ours is the Western tradition. Representatives of others (which 
means, essentially, the Eastern) shall be welcome if they are 
interested and surely we should learn something from them. | 
imagine, though, that they will create their own academies, at 
Delhi or Bandoeng or Chungking, if they desire to restate and 
develop their own traditions. 

: You ought to lay your plans before the United Nations. Unesco 
is your proper instance. 

: Ihave thought of that. Unesco is a great concept and excellent 
men are serving it. But it is overburdened with many different 
projects—and anyhow has little power. 

: Good advice you might still get there. But don’t waste too much 
time on that; you seem to know pretty well what you want. You 
just start and show what you can do, you and your fellows, and 
you will get support from all sides. Stand the boy on his legs: he 
will walk all right. I suppose we may anticipate brilliant accomp- 
lishments from your academy? New discoveries, useful processes, 
fresh sources of energy? : 

: How doI know? It may be, it may not be. Sir George, do you 
still not understand? I told you: I am not after practical processes; 
I want to free the mind! Find it a place where it can breathe, give 
the young a place where they can grow to be men; men and not 
stuffed geese! The great tradition of ours: save it from choking! 
: Iknow, my friend, I know. We are not all of us dunces. I was 
teasing you. And I might go on teasing you—calling you, for 
example a ‘perfectionist’—it’s amusing, for you react so in- 
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fallibly. I shall leave that for another occasion. But now mark my 
words, for this is serious. You must not start upon this with 
insufficient means. Many idealists like you have embarked upon 
projects no less worthy than yours and have failed, wasted their 
lives and ruined those who believed in them—because they had 
neglected the sine-qua-non. You may live modestly, if you like, 
for yourself and you may canvass high-flown ideas of liberty and 
the free mind and Western civilization. But if you want to put 
your ideas into practice, my friend, then you had better think of 
Montecuculi. Ever heard of hime 

: No, I haven’t. 

: He was an Austrian field-marshal, a famous strategist. Someone 
once asked him what in his view was needed for the successful 
conduct of war. And what did he answer? “For making war”, he 
said, “you need, first, money; secondly, money, and thirdly, 
money”. You bear that in mind; otherwise you will start your 
campaign on the wrong foot, and instead of progress, restriction 
will follow and compromise instead of principle, and the whole 
will end in misery. Have you thought of that? 

: Have I! 

: That’s right. You always remember Montecuculi. And now you 
tell me, in confidence, what you think you need for your 
academy. 

: With ten million pounds we could start. 

: You area modest man. Now listen to me. After lunch, when you 
pass through the long corridor downstairs, you knock at the 
first glass-window on the right.—And now come; let’s have a 
drink. 

: Sir George! This is the miracle I dared not hope for. How— 

: Don’t embarrass me. As I was saying — —. 
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A PHILOSOPHER who undertakes to write about religious questions 
today is apt to find himself balancing on a very slim tightrope. In the 
abyss below him there lie, on the one hand, his critics, especially 
empiricist ones, with eager hands outstretched to snatch at him and 
tear him apart the instant he comes within their reach. He will be their 
victim as soon as he begins to speak of God as if he were one entity 
among others and limited by his relations to other finite beings. This 
is how reliance on the traditional arguments usually leads to disaster. 
If God is thought of as one member of a causal series, however 
paramount his place, we find it difficult to show that there is one cause 
which has this unique position—and if we could find one it would still 
appear to be less than God. In seeking however to avoid this disaster 
we ate apt to topple over, on our other side, into the bottomless abyss 
of not saying anything at all, or of cancelling what we say by nervous 
retractions and qualifications. Some religions mind this less than 
others; some forms of Hinduism, for instance, are content to say that 
“the Self is Silence”. Some Western philosophers of late have like- 
wise warned us not to say even that God exists, for that begins the fatal 
move that brings God within the scope of ordinary discourse. It thus 
‘becomes hard to say anything else about God and we are in danger of 
having an utterly formless and empty religion. Professor Ramsey’ 
is well aivabe of these dangers, and it is a tribute to his skill and theo- 
logical insight that he manages to keep his balance so well. He does 
not quite lose his foothold at any stage, but it must also be admitted 
that he does give his readers some exceedingly anxious moments by 
leaning so far over on the side of the abyss of silence. That he manages 
to right himself without toppling right over is a feat of which he may 
be proud, but one hopes that he will not presume too much upon it. 
The present book continues the theme of an earlier work, (n 
Religious Language. ‘There it was maintained that religious statements 
ate logically odd and, indeed, inappropriate, but that their proper 
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significance is found in certain disclosure situations where “the light 
dawns” without our taking these religious statements at the face value 
| which their form suggests. Varied and lively illustrations of this were 
offered, but without investigating any particular theme in detail. In 
his new book Professor Ramsey brings the principles of this earlier 
study to the closer examination of two themes central in religious 
thought, namely freedom and immortality, the attention pale to the 
latter being particularly welcome because, 1a recent years, philosophers 
have been very shy of it. An invocation to Kant, who looked to moral 
experience to remedy the deficiencies of strictly scientific knowledge 
based on sense experience, gives a firm indication at the start of the 
procedure to be followed. 

Professor Ramsey believes that the usual approach to the problem 
of freedom is very mistaken. The determinist argues, on the one hand, 
that we have only an impression of freedom, because we can never 
be certain that all the factors relevant to some particular case have been 
noted. But this is a double-edged argument, and the libertarian can 
also use it to cut the other way by urging that, as there are many 
matters unknown to us, we can never show conclusively that any event 
is inevitable. I am not myself convinced that the traditional debate 
between determinists and indeterminists has in fact spun as much on 
this particular merry-go-round as Professor Ramsey supposes, and I 
believe that the position of the libertarian is not always presented by 
him in the fairest light. Libertarians have not been nearly as prone as 
absolute idealists to speak of a “timeless self” and their view is not 
usually that “we are determined by the moral law’. Indeed some 
explicit reference to the work of some outstanding libertarian, like 
C. A. Campbell, is what we should have particularly liked from 
Professor Ramsey. But granted the dilemma he specifies, what 
solution are we offered? 

The answer turns on certain situations where, it is alleged, 
“without any difference in the cause-factors” a person gives some 
decision “his personal backing”. Such decisions cannot be “netted in 
the language of objects”. “My behaviour, to me, when deliberate or 
decisive is objects and more’. It is not “reaction to stimuli”.? The 
Priest and the Levite in the parable move through “prescribed 
behaviour patterns”, but the Samaritan is “moved inwardly”, “ ‘man’ 
meets ‘man’ ”’, and there is a response to a moral obligation “which 
cannot be netted in the language of observables”, “a free decision—a 
decision which is backed personally—is a response to objects and 
more”. The “situation takes on ‘depth’, becoming observables and 
more’* It is obvious that there is blended here with the voice of Kant 
a resounding echo of modern existentialists, and while we owe them 
the credit of placing the emphasis in the right quarter, one hesitates to 
tegard them as the soundest guides where clarity and careful thought 
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are required; and I must confess that I am not quite certain how to 
take Professor Ramsey’s meaning at this crucial point. When he says 
that there is “no causal determination” “when there is free will”, 
“no mere behaviour according to a line of least resistance”, but that 
“we now do it as a duty”, one is apt to take the meaning in a plain 
libertarian sense. But it is not at all certain that this is the intention. 
The idea seems to be rather that, while there need be no break in the 
causal story, the “personal backing” and so on redeems an action in 
some fashion from being objectionably determined. This I am not 
able to follow, and it seems to savour of many attempts in recent 
erepe eS to speak with the angels while thinking otherwise. But 

ete I may be doing Professor Ramsey much injustice. The issue turns 
on just how much force he allows to the “personal backing”: how 
does it come about and is it efficacious, how precisely do we undet- 
stand “the more” which expresses itself in various observable 
directions” but “‘cannot be entirely cashed in terms of these observ- 
ational features alone?’”! 

A subsidiary difficulty concerns the dismissal of behaviour which 
does not involve the “free and personal” decision in question as only 
“reaction to stimuli”, or following automatically a behaviour pattern. 
We can draw a rough distinction between doing things automatically 
and doing them deliberately, but our conduct is never quite automatic, 
unless we are walking in our sleep and so on; and what shall we say of 
the Priest and the Levite? Were they not in their way acting respon- 
sibly or should we exempt them on the grounds that their choice is 
not free? Many redoubtable defenders of freedom in the past have 
ended up in the position of holding that only good actions, but never 
bad ones, are free and responsible. That accords well with one kind of 
theology, but not I imagine one that commends itself to Professor 
Ramsey. é 

This does not mean that all actions and choices are free in the same 
sense. To suppose that they are is one of the root causes of confusion 
in discussions of freedom. My freedom, in making a moral choice, is 
different from the freedom involved in ordinary voluntary action. 
But there are wicked as well as good moral choices; and moral choices 
ate not distinguished from others by a personal, “man meeting man”, 
character of a situation which is not found elsewhere. I may have that 
situation vis-a-vis an inspired teacher when no moral issue is involved. 
The “more” that Professor Ramsey offers us seems to be too much and 
too little. I am loth also to treat the distinction between personal and 
impersonal relationships as more than a matter of degree. We nevet 
treat other persons solely as objects, any more than our conduct is evet 
mere “response to stimuli”. 

Some misgiving is caused also by the description of a free decision 
as “spatio-temporal and mote”. That a choice is not just an occurrence 
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in space is plain. But all our conduct is surely temporal. We may also 
be said in some senses to transcend time, in memory for instance and in 
anticipation of the future. But there seems to be nothing here peculiar 
to important decisions or ethical choice; and while there are many 
features of human life (and of the life of brutes too) besides spatial or 
temporal ones, we must beware of presenting this in terms that take us 
back again to the notion of a timeless self. That would certainly not be 
Professor Ramsey’s wish, he insists that the decision és spatio-temporal. 
But he is liable to misinterpretation when he says that it is “more”— 
unless he ventures to be more precise than he seems ready to be about 
the import of “the more”. 

The linkage of the argument, as outlined hitherto, with religion is 
established when reference is made to “disclosure situations other than 
moral ones”. These are evoked by the “most diverse stories”, such as 
those “about causes and existents”. All these evoke something 
important subjectively which gives the word “I” its “appropriate logical 
placing”, and we then find we have to use the word “God” “as a 
sort of objective counterpart to ‘I’”.! But the word God may also 

redominate and become “the ultimate category” when it is seen to 
‘integrate the various words and phrases which are attached to the 
diverse routes by which distinctive situations are evoked”.? 

I have put this as much as possible in Professor Ramsey’s own 
words, because I am not sure that I follow him at every point. He 
clearly finds a more direct path from certain peculiar situations, 
. such as being confronted by a duty, to God than I am able to tread. 
God is involved, as I understand it, in the being of anything, although 
there are situations which evoke the awareness of this more readily 
than others, for example those which set us thinking about ultimate 
explanations. I also believe that there are distinctive situations, 
especially moral ones, in which we acquire more intimate knowledge 
and experience of God. This I have stressed and made prominent in 
my own attempt to discuss these subjects, and I much welcome any 
indication of more explicit logical relationships between such 
situations and God than I have indicated in my own account of them 
and of their place in the maturing of our knowledge of God. But I 
am not very certain what Professor Ramsey offers us here—except 
at one point. 

That point is where he stresses “the logical kinship between ‘God’ 
and ‘I’. From his articles and other books it is clear that this has 
central importance for Professor Ramsey. But my own reaction to it is 
again twofold. It is not from the fact of our being persons, or of 
anything else distinctive of human life, that we know that God exists, 
but from any fact whatsoever. But, on the other hand, granted this 
initial insight, the way we come to know God within the world and 
experience has very important similarities with the way human persons 
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communicate. In fairness it must be added that Professor Ramsey is as 
anxious as anyone to induce caution in our talk about God. We must 
not assimilate God’s nature too closely to our own. But it is this very 
proper caution that seems to reduce him to talking about God as 
“the ultimate category”, the “objective counterpart to ‘T’”, and so 
forth; and the difficulty I find with this is to know just what is being 
affirmed beyond the distinctive characteristics of certain finite 
situations. It is plain that Professor Ramsey does want to affirm mote, 
he is far from wishing to retain religious language for an essentially 
humanist view—as happens to so many philosophical apologists 
today. The position, at this point, is not unlike that of prominent 
idealist writers in whose work Professor Ramsey also takes a close 
interest. But it is not quite an idealist view that he offers, and beyond 
this I, for one, am not able to go until I have grasped better than | 
have done hitherto what we are to understand by the “logical kinship 
between ‘God’ and ‘T’”. It is to this central topic that I hope Pro- 
fessor Ramsey will return when he writes on these themes again. 

One advantage of Professor Ramsey’s position—and he naturally 
seizes upon it—is that it offers a way out of a very trying dilemma. On 
the one hand there is much that induces us to say that ethics are quite 
independent of religion—the unbeliever need not be unaware or un- 
mindful of his duty, and there are well-known objections to simply 
saying that duty or worth are just what God wills or commands. On 
the other hand, to make ethics wholly independent of religion seems 
odd. Perhaps then a more subtle view may present an inherent 
relation of religion and ethics which does not impair the things we 
most wish to preserve in stressing theautonomy of ethics. Theremay be 
some sense in which ethical notions are essentially religious ones; and, 
in the light of recent work, including that of Professor Ramsey, I am 
inclined to entertain much higher hopes of this possibility than I used 
to. But again I am not clear what precisely is the course Professor 
Ramsey wishes us to take here. 

.It does not seem enough, at this point, to speak of “alternative 
and complementary assertions viewing the same situation through two 
different language frames”. It is not that these assertions are thought 
of as “synonymous substitutes”. Of that we have firm assurance. But 
in that case what are they? Can we say what they are without a bolder 
indication of factual differences than Professor Ramsey is disposed to 
provide? One must make every allowance for all that is said about the 
“disclosure situations” in relation to which the argument is meant to 
be understood, and one can warmly admire the skilful exhibition of 
the subtle gradation from some of these to those that lie nearest 
religion. The reader must judge for himself how much is accomplished 
in this way; and that is what makes the task of the reviewer very hard. 
Professor Ramsey’s procedure is of a type which may make it 
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peculiarly misleading just to expose the main bones. But when eve 
allowance of this sort is made, and with the best will in the ene 
I cannot be happy with the statement that “‘talk of God’s punishment 
becomes a picturesque means of insisting that ‘God’s will’ relates to 
moral obligations that one way or another are inescapable and will 
prevail”. Nor does tt seem adequate to say that “we are in fact using 
such a phrase as ‘God’s will’ to give us an alternative description for 
what confronts us when we are aware of obligation, an alternative 
description which seeks to do justice to the fact that there are dis- 
tinctive disclosure-situations other than those in which ‘Duty’ is 
pegged”.? There is no crude identification of religion and morality 
here. But have we a God transcendent? 

The discussion of immortality follows very closely that of freedom 
—too closely for my liking. The main emphasis is again on the fact 
that we are “spatio-temporal and more”. “Because we ate in that 
sense ‘free’, in that sense we are immortal”. Now if this meant that 
we could not have immortality without being more than the physical 
behaviout which ends with the dissolution of the body at death, it 
would plainly be true. One of the most grievous features of recent 
philosophy, for any religious view, is the ease with which behaviourist 
views of the self have been adopted and the notion of the self as a 
persisting non-material entity abandoned. No one, admittedly, wishes 
to return to the notion of the self as a quasi-material object attached to 
the body or mysteriously concealed within it. Perhaps no one has 
setiously held that view, although it is the view lampooned in dis- 
cussions of the subject today. But it seems plain to me that, unless we 
can recover something more akin to the traditional view of the soul or 
person than the prevailing ideas, it is quite idle to talk of any form of 
immortality. If a man is no more than his observable behaviour or 
dispositions to behave, or if he is merely the “point of view” of his 
body as some have curiously suggested, there appears to be nothing 
which could survive his demise. 

With this Professor Ramsey would certainly agree; he stresses 
repeatedly the need to evoke the awareness of ourselves as “more-than- 
public-behaviour”. But he is cautious about the way this must be 
understood. We are warned not to speak of the soul in language which 
is “a logical duplicate of language about physical objects”.* The 
soul is not “a shadowy existent, some kind of counterpart of this 
body”.5 But we are also not to “over-argue” the point. For such 
language is not “altogether bogus”.’ This seems to me very true and 
important, and there seems to me also to be no more urgent task in 
contemporary philosophy than to discover proper ways of referring to 
the self and consciousness without either assimilating them to objects 
in the external world or eliminating them altogether. Here Professor 
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Ramsey admirably points the way, and his caution is proper and 
significant. 

All the same one has the suspicion that more is conceded than is 
necessary to prevailing fashion. Is the self for Professor Ramsey in no 
sense an entity? And is it enough to refer to distinctive situations in 
which we are alert, responsible, and sharply aware of personal and 
moral factors in our situation? Are we not a/ways more than spatio- 
temporal, even in humdrum and routine behaviour? Can we avoid the 
general epistemological problem of the self by directing attention to 
the “existentialist” situations in which we may be said to transcend our 
normal self and so forth? And are we not in danger here of sub- 
stituting helpful metaphor for philosophical analysis? At its crudest 
this might take the form of asserting that I must have a soul because 
I am sometimes “soulful”. Not that Professor Ramsey lapses into 
this, but the questions I raise may serve as warning posts to point to 
the dangers in which we may easily land in Professor Ramsey’s tracks 
unless we walk very circumspectly indeed. 

But specs such perils are averted, how do we now reach belief in 
immortality? For to have a proper view of the self is only a prelimin- 


ary, albeit a very important one. And this is where I find Professor 
Ramsey’s procedure least easy to follow. For he comes dangerously 
near equating immortality itself with this essential prerequisite, as if in 
ray aware of ourselves as more than “spatio-temporal” we wete 


ipso facto immortal—or known to be immortal. That does not seem to 
me to follow. It would not be inconsistent to hold a firmly non- 
physical and substantival view of the self and yet wonder whether this 
self persists without the body—or flatly deny that it does. Some 
humanists might well accept all that Professor Ramsey has said about 
the self and our moral and personal relationships and sensitivity and 
so forth, and yet be quite agnostic and unbelieving in other regards. 
In other words, a further case has to be made for immortality. 
Professor Ramsey is however extremely shy of arguments for im- 
mortality, and I think he raises telling objections to the sort of 
arguments he examines—arguments from duty, arguments from 
apa research and so on. I should myself not think it impossible 
or psychical research to prove some kind of survival, but it could not 
give us all that religious people understand by “eternal life”; and 
generally I share Professor Ramsey’s suspicion of large a priori 
arguments, such as the argument from duty or from some allegedly 
he Sena character of soul or personality. At the same time, some 
case must be made—for the Christian, I submit, in terms (mainly at 
least) of matters peculiar to the Christian faith, We cannot conclude 
that because we are persons and responsible beings we are ipso facto 
immortal. 

Yet that is what Professor Ramsey comes dangerously close to 
doing. And this is for him the real force of the traditional arguments. 
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‘It is in so recognising duty as something which transcends the 
spatio-temporal; that we recognise our own transcendence of the 
spatio-tem oral, our own immortality”.! “In some cases, our awate- 
ness of obligation and our awareness of immortality are given 
together’’.? “In short, ‘immortality’ and ‘unending life’ do not tell 
of some ‘property’ of a ‘thing’ called the soul, or of some existence 
like our public behaviour now, but going on and on and on. They 
tell rather of a situation we know sow which is characteristically 
distinctive in being more than spatio-temporal”.? The Christian does 
admittedly speak of eternal life as something available to him now, but 
he certainly does not intend to reduce immortality to a quality of life 
in the present. I do not ae that Professor Ramsey wishes to do 
that, but it is extremely difficult to know what he is affirming which 
could not be put exhaustively in terms of moral and psychological 
aspects of the present life. He does stress the sense of wonder and 
mystery and depth which surrounds the “special situations” he 
describes, but even if this does lend these situations a religious 
character, that will not suffice to establish particular items of religious 
belief. It would not be inconsistent to believe in God without 
believing that it is his purpose that we should be immortal—the 
Hebrews at some stage apparently did so. 

A further consequence of Professor Ramsey’s view is that the dis- 
tinction between freedom and immortality tends to be blurred. He 
writes: “So to justify ‘freedom’ by appealing to decision-situations 
which exceed public behaviour, and even to recall one use of nick- 
names,‘ is, at the same time, to justify belief in immortality. For to do 
either shows that we are not testricted or confined to those features 
of our existence which are in space and time. Because we are in that 
sense ‘free’, in that sense we are ‘immortal’ ”’.5 

Again it must be borne in mind that “exceeding public behaviour” 
is to be understood, in this book, in a context which leads out to God 
as “the ultimate category”. It involves a “situation of mystery and 
wonder”,® and again the argument is meant to turn a great deal on the 
examples which illustrate it. But for me at least the procedure as a 
whole involves too close a merging of issues that are by no means 
identical. It is not enough to evoke a sense of mystery, or a religious 
view of life in general. Not all mystery is religious, and there are many 
teligions—and many forms of the same religion. The apologist must 
consider what weighs with him in this or that regard, notwithstanding 
that his faith may have close integration and unity. A great deal of 
recent apologetics overlooks this. 

I cannot follow Professor Ramsey into closer detail in a review that 
is already very long. But there is one argument in his account of im- 


mortality which I feel I must mention, for it has been given much 
1 3, 

Peds Fb ok e aces ee 

5p. 66. ép. 68. 
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prominence elsewhere; and I must admit that, in common with many 
of my colleagues, I find it extremely puzzling. It is a very linguistic 
argument and turns on the allegedly odd logical behaviour of the verb 
“to die”. A fuller statement of the argument than Professor Ramsey 
offers may be found in a paper by Professor Poteat! to which reference 
is made in the book. Briefly it runs thus. I can say “he died”, or “1 
shall die” just as I can say “he ran” or “I shall run”; but while I can 
say “I ran” I cannot say “I died” or “I am dead”. To say “I died” 
would be absurd, and the implication of this presumably is that im. ff 
mottality must not be thought of in terms of any kind of survival. | 
have not discovered how immortality could be understood if it did 
not involve survival in some form. We can baptize the terms into 
different existentialist use if we wish, and that, it seems to me, is just f 
what Professor Poteat at least is doing, notwithstanding that his role 
is that of Christian philosopher. But setting that aside, what should we 
make of the argument itself? 

Obviously it would seem absurd for anyone to say “I am dead” ot, 
in a similar but not quite identical case, “I am asleep”. We should treat 
the statement as a joke. But that is only because my being able to say 
these things in present circumstances is foolproof evidence that in 
fact I have not died. But suppose a person does die, and then survives 
(and one must not rule out the possibility of survival at the start in an 
argument meant to disprove it), what is there inherently absurd about 
the possibility of his addressing the words “I died” to another departed 
spirit? This holds whatever form of survival we have in mind. We 
may be thinking of a cycle of rebirth, and then we may suppose 
someone who remembers his previous lives explaining how he died at 
the end of one of them at the hands of an assassin, and so on. There 
may be other arguments against these possibilities, or a lack of evidence 
for them. But it is not inherently contradictory or logically absurd to 
suppose that someone could properly refer to his own death—at the 
very least it is not absurd in the way the present argument supposes. 
Indeed it is often maintained that the dead do communicate with the 
living. The case for this may not be made out, and there may be in- 
superable difficulties in fact about such communication. But it does 
not seem true that those who entertain this possibility and investigate 
it can be shown from the start to be committing a palpable logical or 
linguistic absurdity. A dead person, as yet only pronounced “‘missing” 
might thus wish to ease the tension of anxious relatives, or serve some 
other purpose, by letting them know that he was in fact dead. This 
may not have much bearing on “eternal life” as the Christian under- 
stands it. But it certainly means that his case is not ruled out ab initio by 
an alleged linguistic difficulty. 

Indeed this seems so plain to me that I wonder what there can be 
about the argument that I am overlooking. Of the assertions: “I 


“T will die: an analysis”, Philosophical Quarterly, Jan. 1959. 
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am asleep” or “I am dead”, Professor Ramsey says that “they are 
assertions which would be falsified on utterance”. This seems to me 
just not true, least of all in the second case. And if there is something 
which I have missed about the argument, bandied about as it has been 
in recent controversies, I should be much relieved to have that 
pointed out to me. I am also, I fear, naive enough to find any talk 
about immortality that does not include a person’s survival in some 
form puzzling in the extreme. I much doubt whether it conforms at all 
to what most people have in mind in entertaining the hope of im- 
mortality, and for that reason I do not think many would consider 
themselves well served by the sort of assurances of immortality 
offered in some quarters today. 

I must not, in ending, seem unfair to Professor Ramsey. He moves 
with exceptional subtlety between the extremes of an out-and-out 
positivist reinterpretation of religion and the cruder forms of theism 
from which he is very properly anxious to save us. No one who reads 
this book can fail to have a finer understanding of the elusive 
character of religious truth and the care with which its problems must 
be handled at the philosophical level. Nor can he fail to derive delight 
and instruction from the abundance of homely illustrations and the 
simplicity and clarity of the author’s style. Above all, this book takes 
us to the heart of the controversies about religion which arise from 
the course which philosophy has taken of late. Professor Ramsey is 
thoroughly familiar with the techniques of recent linguistic philosophy, 
and he has also wide theological knowledge and acute understanding of 
theological difficulties. If we are unable to accept all his pre- 
suppositions, or follow all his arguments, that does not prevent us 
from being substantially helped by his work, and made to reconsider 
many of our own presuppositions. No one who wishes to examine the 
problems of freedom and immortality, as they appear today, can afford 
to neglect this book; and if I have dwelt mainly on the matters that 
puzzle me, that is in the hope that when the author turns to these and 
kindred problems again he will be able to make the darker places 
plainer and give us not so many moments of anxiously wondering 
whether he will be able to maintain his balance and foothold on a 
course that is bound to be so slippery. 





DR. KOESTLER AND THE 
WISDOM OF THE EAST 


By 
DR. EDWARD CONZE | 


Author of “ Buddbism’”, “Buddhist Scriptures’, ‘Buddhist Meditation’’, etc. 


As an admirer of Arthur Koestler’s The Sieepwalkers I asked for a 
review copy of The Lotus and the Robot, intending to speak well of it. 
Alas, the intention cannot be carried out. Koestler here writes on 
Yoga and Zen. Asa Jewish journalist with some scientific training he 
does not find it easy to do justice to them. Yoga and modern science 
have no mutual contacts, and no two religions could be further apart 
than Judaism and Buddhism. In consequence it should not really 
surprise us to learn that Yoga is just one big fraud, and Zen a bad and 
pointless joke. The book has met with almost unanimous praise in 
the press and on the radio. To an expert it nevertheless must appear 
as a mere travesty of the facts, and there is no valid reason why an 
expert’s voice should not also be heard. 

We must first consider the methods which have led Koestler to his 
conclusions. The study of the vast literature on the Wisdom of the 
East has not been part of his programme. He himself admits that his 
“knowledge of the Hindu Scriptures is sketchy” (p. 151), and it is 
hard not to agree with him. M. Eliade’s standard treatise on Yoga 
(1954) has escaped his attention, and he prefers to rely on Ernest 
Wood’s slightly sub-standard Penguin (1959). And no use is made of 
the translations and expositions which four generations of European 
scholars have devoted to the elucidation of Buddhism. . 

But what are books? Perhaps the author has succeeded so well in 
communicating directly with the wise men of the East that he could 
dispense with such crutches. After residing for twenty years in this 
country, he has, however, become so thoroughly anglicized (see also 
on p. 278 the “we” in line 18!) that he expects everyone to speak 
English. This may not have been so bad in India, but in Japan 
Buddhists rarely know English, and Koestler often complains about 
his “lamentable translators” (p. 273). So the Phoenician priest came 
all the way from Tyre to interview Aristotle through an interpreter 
who knew almost no Greek, and sadly concluded that this philoso- 


1London: Hutchinson, 1960. Pp. 296. 255. 
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pet’s reputation had been greatly exaggerated. In fact, of course, the 
sublimer the thought, the more it demands a mastery of the language 
which expresses it. But how could anybody be bothered to learn 
Japanese just to find out what these self-styled “Zen masters” are 
thinking? How, on the other hand, can you hope to achieve intimate 
contact with a man with whom you cannot talk in his own language, 
particularly if you are intellectually unprepared for it? There is the 
further point that sages are not easy to find because they shun big 
cities and the company of the worldly, and must be sought out in 
inaccessible places. Those whom he managed to meet may well have 
remained uncommunicative when they saw his total incomprehension. 

For blindness to the mentality of Eastern sages is here almost 
complete. To take just one example, on pp. 268-270 much “evidence” 
is adduced to show that the Japanese are an irreligious people. For 
instance, “among students in a Buddhist seminary” “forty-eight per 
cent (were) without belief in the immortality of the soul”. The 
Buddhists have for 2,500 years consistently denied the existence of a 
“soul”—how could they possibly believe in its immortality? They 
also claim that im-mort-ality, or freedom from death, is an impersonal 
condition which follows on the extinction of individuality, and is 
therefore incompatible with an individual soul. Mr. Koestler’s figures 
ate taken from a Jesuit publication, and this example shows how 
different religions can misunderstand one another. If a Vedantist 
Hindu were to circularize European Christians with the question, 
“Do you want to become God?”, nearly all would reply in the 
negative. He would be most unwise to infer that all Christians are 
itreligious. 

The remaining 52% who gave a positive answer were just being 
polite. Confronted with a question which, as phrased, gives no sense 
from a Buddhist point of view, they would try to think hard what the 
questioner might have had in mind, and would have thought that he 
referred to re-incarnation, or survival after death. 

It is the e#hos of these Easterners, strikingly different from the 
tuthless rough and tumble of European disputants, which has so 
bafed Mr. Koestler. At Benares he occupied himself with a woman 
by the name of Anandamayee Ma, whom her followers called “the 
Mother of the Universe”, and such things. Rather unconvinced, he 
asked her, “Does Mother approve of what has been written about her, 
claiming that she was of divine origin?” She sweetly replied (or rather, 
“snapped impatiently” (p. 82)), “Everyone sees in me what he likes”. 
This, Dr. Koestler, strange as it must seem to you, is the long and the 
short of it. It will not do to say that she /s the Mother of the Universe, 
and it also will not do to say that she is mot. Nor is this aversion to 
clear-cut affirmations confined to Hindus. “Nothing could be more 
shocking to a Japanese than the injunction ‘Let your communication 
be Yea, yea, Nay, nay’. He would regard it as inconceivably rude” 
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(p. 219). And why shouldn’t he? If our author regards Judaeo- 
Christian habits of thought as the unfailing standard of all truth, if 
he refuses even to consider the relative validity of Eastern evasiveness, 
why should he have bothered to go East at all? A different standard 
prevails there, and to equate it with “logical confusion” (as on p. 225) 
does indeed seem “‘inconceivably rude”. Deprived of any food for his 
Talmudic logomachia, Mr. Koestler was most disappointed to meet 
again and again with the refusal to fight when attacked. And though 
he had thus plenty of opportunity to study ahimsa, it taught him 
nothing except contempt. 

How then is it that our author, noted for his outstanding intelligence, 
should have had no clue to the mental processes of the representatives 
of Eastern wisdom? His autobiographical writings provide an answer. 
In Arrow in the Blue he relates (p. 213) how in Berlin he seemed to be 
more of a machine-gun than a human being. The machine-gun mind 
is still very much in evidence. The bullets mow down not only the 
ideas, but also the great men of the East. Positive disrespect is shown 
to the overtowering figure of D. T. Suzuki who is revered by all who 
know him. And the sanctity of the Mahatma is assaulted by scandalous 
reports about Gandhi’s private life, which by Hindu standards do not 
affect the issue at all. This kind of intellectual ruthlessness may be 
called for in the natural sciences. When directed against wisdom, it 
can only destroy. A tank stands up to bullets better than a doe. But 
that does not prove that it is the more “real” of the two. 

Elsewhere (e.g. Arrow in the Blue, p. 97) Koestler tells us that he is 
one of those people who suffer from “Chronic Indignation”. This 
leads me to my last point. Mr. K. is angry with Buddhists for their 
refusal openly to fight social evils. May I therefore say a few words 
in their defence? To take a concrete example, atomic bombs must 
sutely seem a great evil to all those who regard the survival of 
mankind as a gocd thing. They cannot be laid at the door of Yogins 
ot Buddhists, who were too benevolent, or incompetent, to devise 
such means of mass destruction. In fact they are clearly a product of 
our Judaeo-Christian civilization. Who then should be held respon- 
sible for them? 

While we remain within the political sphere, each charge must 
generate a counter-charge. To emphasize the contributions of the 
Einsteins, Oppenheimers and Tellers will be regarded as evidence of 
“antisemitism”. Those who accuse the scientists will be charged with 
“obscurantism’”’, and those who blame the politicians will be told that 
Truman only enacted the “will of the people” who wanted the war to 
end soon. Likewise to see Hiroshima as the work of “Anglo- 
American imperialism” would be a sign of “‘fellow-travelling”, and 
so on. 
ings become quite different when we move into the religious 
sphere. Then these developments seem quite normal, for they either 
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illustrate “original sin”, or confirm the fact that life in this world is 
dubkha, always and evetywhete. It would be quite wrong to accuse the 
Buddhists of condoning the horrors of the present age. To make their 
| point they have only to dwell on the complete futility of those who 
have tried “to do something” about them. For 30 years Mr. Koestler 
has greatly added to his literary reputation by ceaselessly denouncing 
the shortcomings of others, but what good, may we ask, has all this 
done to the countless victims of violence and oppression? ““The tempt- 
ations of the devil are easier to resist than those in which the tempter 
appears in the guise of a crusader full of righteous indignation” 
(Arrow in the Blue, p. 100). It may well be that self-righteous indig- 
nation merely intensifies the evils which it combats. Einstein, tightly 
indignant about the Nazis, advised Roosevelt to develop the atom 
bomb. Now, as a direct result, not only the Jews but all living things 
on earth are threatened with destruction. What then is gained by all 
this crying and shouting? At least by sticking to inoffensive Roans our 
Zen Buddhists do not make matters worse on they already are. 


With The Lotus and the Robot we ate back in the good old days of 
“East is East and West is West, And never the twain shall meet’’. 
But Kipling, as Kw plainly shows, had a feeling or flair for the East. 
Dr. Koestler’s own attitude has been well described in The Invisible 
Writing (p. 291). Someone told him about Mahayana Buddhism and 
gave him “a German translation of the Pali Scriptures to read. As a 


prim little materialist, I was fascinated and repelled, as if I had been 
dragged inside a metaphysical brothel furnished with lotus flowers, 
pot-bellied sages, transparent ascetics and little white elephants”. 
Far be it from me to deny that here our author has accurately defined 
his outlook on life! In his latest book he has moved quite outside the 
range of his sympathies. After reading it, this reviewer at least 
remains unshaken in his belief that the Wisdom of the East is a great, 
though subterranean, force which enables many men and women even 
at the present time to live fairly fruitful lives. 





RECENT 
CONTINENTAL THEOLOGY 


By 
THE REV. DR. S. G. F. BRANDON 


Professor of Comparative Religion in the University of Manchester 


Art the roth International Congress for the History of Religions 
recently held in Marburg there was, as is usual on such occasions, a 
bookstall of relevant literature. What impressed the present writer 
greatly about its contents was the fact that the numerous learned works 
there dealing with the various gir eee of mankind (they were mostly 
in German) were produced by ordinary commercial publishing firms; 


few appeared to be subsidised by universities or learned foundations. 
It was indeed a tribute to the enterprise of the publishers concerned 
and to the German-reading tity that so many expensive works on 


such a subject could be produced and apparently sold. One reflected 
ruefully on how meagre in comparison would have been an exhibition 
of similar British publications. 

The present annual Survey is limited to those foreign theological 
works sent in for review, but even within these limitations the rich 
variety and quality of the products of Continental scholarship will be 
sufficiently apparent. Before entering upon the Survey proper, it 
might be noted that the great German encyclopaedic works mentioned 
last time! pursue their majestic way. The fourth volume of the 
Reallexicon fiir Antike und Christentum appeared during the year, 
‘covering a range of subjects from “Dogma” to “Empore”. This 
work is indispensable to all students of the culture of the ancient 
world and of early Christianity. The fourth volume of the 3rd edition 
of Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart is near completion; English 
readers will be interested to note that for the first time, significantly, 
this great international encyclopaedia carries articles on Benjamin 
Jowett and Anglican Modernism. 

Turning now in our survey first to books in the field of Old 
Testament studies, we have a notable contribution to the so-called 
“Myth and Ritual” thesis. It is entitled Psalm 89. Eine Liturgie aus 
dem Ritual des Leidenden Kénigs, by G. W. Ahlstrém (Lund, Gleerup, 
1959. Pp. 228, Kr. 25). It was originally submitted as a doctoral thesis 
to the Faculty of Theology in the University of Uppsala, and in its 

1The Hibbert Journal, vol. tvi11 (January, 1960), p. 170. 
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erudition and concentration on detail is typical of Scandinavian 
scholarship at its best, as it is also characteristic of it in its whole- 
hearted embrace of the ““Myth and Ritual” thesis. It takes the form of 
a commentary on the text of Ps 89 (which is gee in the Massoretic, 
Peshitta, Septuagint and Vulgate versions), and deals exhaustively with 
i both the philosophical and exegetical issues; this commentary is sup- 
ported by a number of subsidiary chapters which deal with other 
telated topics. The word Mas&i/ in the superscription to the Psalm is 
interpreted as indicating a “Jahresfestpsalm” that was used in an 
annual ceremony in which a ritual renewal of life was enacted. 
Drawing on presumed parallels in the cultures of neighbouring 
peoples, the author concludes that the Psalm witnesses to the cult of a 
fertility-god in Jerusalem about the time of Solomon, and that it took 
the form of the king symbolically representing this deity in his passion, 
death and resurrection, or, as he succinctly puts it: “Er (the king) 
‘war’ mit anderen Worten in diesen Riten der junge Gott, der Sohn 
des Himmelsgottes” (p. 153). He interprets the fact that the Psalm 
appears to end abruptly in gloom in verse 52 (Hebrew) as due to the 
end of that part of the cult concerned with the ritual representation of 
the passion and death of the god-king, and which would have been 
followed by the next act of the sacred drama, namely, the rescue or 
resurrection. From such a conclusion the author is led on to attempt to 
identify this Israelite fertility or vegetation deity. This he does by an 
ingenious study of the Song of Songs and other material, which enables 
him to show that a fertility god named Dwd was once worshipped in 
Jerusalem, together with his paredros Asheta. This deity was regarded 
as the son of Yahweh, and it was he, in his annual passion,death and 
resurrection, whom the king impersonated. In turn this conclusion 
means that the so-called David psalms were originally connected with 
this Dwd cult. So well-argued and so well-documented a case will 
have to be reckoned with by all concerned with the nature and 
development of Hebrew religion. One comment must be made in 
conclusion: although Dr. Ahlstrém refers often to certain of the 
essays in the symposium Myth, Ritual and Kingship (ed. S. H. Hooke, 
Oxford, 1958), he is silent about one of them, namely, that by R. de 
Langhe, in which the existence of the so-called “Myth and Ritual” 
pattern in the Ugaritic documents is denied; a much earlier work of 
de Langhe only is cited in the extensive bibliography. Another theme 
of fundamental importance for the understanding of the peculiar 
character of Hebrew religion is dealt with by H. Wildberger in a 
monograph entitled Jahwes Eigentumsvolk (Zwingli Verlag, Ziirich, 
1960. Pp. 126, DM. 19.50). Although many peoples have regarded 
themselves as the object of the especial concern of their respective 
gods, the Israelites’ belief in their election by Yahweh to be his own 
peculiar people became the unfailing source of inspiration that has 
enabled the nation to preserve its identity through the vicissitudes of 
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some three millennia, and which in turn was a decisive factor in the 
genesis of Christianity. There have already been many important § 
studies of this phenomenon, but this by Dr. Wildberger is welcome for 
its careful treatment of certain aspects of the theme, for its independ- 
ence of thought, and its thorough documentation. The author starts 
with an exposition of Exodus xix. 3b-8 as the classic statement of 
the doctrine of Israel’s Election, and he shows reason for thinking 
that the account derives from the description of a cultic act whereby § 
the doctrine found liturgical expression. He differs from G. von Rad, 
who holds that the essence of the doctrine was enshrined in cultic 
recitations of Yahweh’s providence for Israel (the “kleine geschichtliche 
Credo”), of which the classic example is in Deut. xxvi. 5-9. According 
to Wildberger, the essential factor was constituted by the “Erwih- 
lungszusage”. The “Sitz im Leben” of this Election tradition, he 
thinks, was a cultic act, which he traces back to Gilgal in the pre- 
monarchy period. There Israel was accustomed to attend the 
““Mazzenfest” (feast of the Unleavened), at which the passage of the 
sea and the settlement in the Promised Land was symbolized by a 
ritual crossing of the Jordan. The fusion of the Election tradition 
with that of the Covenant was a later literary undertaking, and the 
classic “Heilsgeschichte” had its raison d’étre in the Election-promise 
and did not originate independently from the cult. Dr. Wildberget’s 
study attests both the necessity and the fruitfulness of the “form- 
geschichtliche Methode” in Old Testament research. 

Before leaving the Old Testament section of this survey, we may 
briefly note that a small workmanlike commentary on chapters i-xxv 
of Isaiah has been produced by Professor G. Fohrer (Das Buch Jesuja, 
1. Band. Ziircher Bibelkommentare, Zwingli Verlag, Ziirich:Stuttgart, 
1960. Pp. 244, S. Fr. 10.80). It is intended for the reader who has no 
Hebrew, and is designed primarily to elucidate the original meaning of 
the text, which it appears very ably to succeed in doing. 

For the transition from Old to New Testament studies we have a 
useful study of the dualism of the Qumr4n community as evidenced by 
the Dead Sea Scrolls and the Damascus document. It is by H. W. 
Huppenbauer and has the title of Der Mensch zwischen zwei Welten 
(Zwingli Verlag, Ziirich, 1960. Pp. 132, DM. 19); in its original form 
it was a dissertation presented to the Theological Faculty at Basel. 
The author makes a careful and well-documented examination of 
dualistic ideas and terminology in the chief Qumran writings. The 
harvest which he gathers is abundant and strange. God appears as 
the Creator of all, which includes an impersonal principle of evil and 
personalized Adversary, designated variously as Belial or the Angel of 
Darkness and Malevolence (mk hmstmh). Mankind is divided between 
the “sons of light” and “the sons of darkness”, the distinction 
depending upon whether they are members or not of the New 
Covenant, which was basic to the theology of Qumran. Metaphysically 
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this Qumranite dualism was very badly conceived, because, while God 
was held to be the unique Creator, the struggle against his providence 
by the evil principle was regarded as terribly real, and yet it was for the 
evil forces a hopeless struggle, since it was foreordained that Belial 
and his followers would ultimately be overthrown. The anthro- 
pology that went with this dualism was equally full of inconsistencies. 
Man, the creature of God, was confronted with a fatal choice of 
choosing to align himself with either of the spirits of good or evil; 
however, he is also depicted as congenitally weak and subjected to 
external influences. In other words, as the title of the work indicates, 
according to the Qumran doctrine of man, “‘man stands between two 
worlds”. The author also shows that, though there were many aspects 
to this Qumran dualism, e.g. the ethical, the “physisch-metaphysisch”, 
the mythological, it remained essentially unspeculative and content 
| with its obvious anomalies, if indeed it were ever conscious of them. 
No attempt is made in this work to relate this Qumran dualism to that 
of Mazdeism, and only brief reference is made to its relation with late 
Jewish pseudepigraphical literature and gnostic and rabbinic thought. 
The value of such a study for Christian Origins is obvious, for much 
work still remains to be done on the dualism implicit in the early 
Christian documents. 

In 1946 Professor S. Schweizer, then a pastor, published a book 
entitled Das Leben des Herrn in der Gemeinde und ihren Diensten, which 
was greatly welcomed as mensought then to repair thespiritual ravages 
of wat and turned instinctively to Christianity for guidance. The book, 
having become out of print, the author, in view of the great body of 
relevant literature which has cee in the meantime, decided to 
treat the theme anew, which he has now done under the title of 
Gemeinde und Gemeindordnung im Neuen Testament (Zwingli Verlag, 
Ziitich, 1960. Pp. 217, Price DM. 20). The work may be commended 
as a cateful, well-documented treatment of its theme, that is inspired 
by a conservative and eirenical spirit. It provides a valuable account of 
the conception of the community of believers, and of the concomitant 
ideas of authority and order as they variously find expression in what 
may be gleaned of the Church of Jerusalem, in the Matthean Gospel, 
the Lukan writings, and the Pastoral Epistles. The corresponding 
conceptions, and their respective ray age of Paul, John and the 
apostolic fathers are dealt with in the subsequent chapters. At the end 
of his survey Professor Schweizer seems moved to express himself in a 
mystical manner which is perhaps best transmitted in its original 
form: “Extrem kann man formulieren: die Gemeinde ist nichts 
anderes als Welt; aber sie ist Welt, die immer wieder zum Gottesdienst 
zusammenkommen darf und dort Leib Christi wird, dadurch, das 
Wort des Erlésten an sie ergeht, dass ihr Brot und Wein ausgeteilt 
witd, und dass beides sie zur Gemeinde zusammenschliesst” (p. 204). 
However, possibly because he desired his study to be constructive and 
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eirenic in its effect, Professor Schweizer appears to ignore the only 
too obvious fact that serious dissensions concerning both faith and 
= divided the Church even in the New Testament period, and, 
urther, that they were important factors in shaping its development 
at this crucial stage. Thus, while admitting that in the “Urgemeinde” 
some remained attached to Judaism, he gives no indication of how pro- 
found was the difference between the Jerusalem Christians and Paul. 
He also ignores the significance of the unexplained rise of James, the 
Lord’s brother, to the leadership of the movement, and he apparently 
sees nothing for comment in the strange silence in the New Testament 
documents about the origins of Christianity in Alexandria. 

The three preceding volumes belong to the excellent series en- 
titled Abhandlungen zur Theologie des Alten und Neuen Testaments, 
published by the Zwingli Verlag of Ziirich and Stuttgart. We have 
now to notice another volume of the series which has appeared during 
the course of the year, namely Die Heidenmission in der Zukunftsschan 
Jesu, by David Bosch, (1959. Pp. 210, DM. 19). In view of the nature 
of its theme, it is interesting to note that the Foreword is addressed by 
the author from South Africa. The work was originally a dissertation 
submitted to the Theological Faculty at Basel, and it appears in the 
present series on the suggestion of Professor O. Cullmann. Dr. 
Bosch commences his study with the assertion that there have been 
two main streams in what he calls ““Missionstheologie” (he seems to be 
thinking only about Protestant missionary policy), which he defines as 
(#) that of building up the Kingdom of God in this world by constantly 
adding converts to the body of the faithful, and (#) that which sees 
the Kingdom of God wholly as an eschatological reality and seeks to 
hasten its coming by striving to present the Gospel to all mankind. 
This dichotomy of outlook was not helped, so he thinks, by New 
Testament scholars during the nineteenth century, who did not con- 
cern themselves with the teaching of Jesus about the evangelization of 
the world but laid emphasis on his ethical teaching. He considers that 
von Harnack’s celebrated work Die Mission und Ausbreitung des 
Christentums had an unfortunate influence in this connection, because 
this great scholar did not think that Jesus contemplated the evangeli- 
zation of the Gentiles, but that this undertaking was due to the later 
action of the apostles. However, with Cullmann’s perception in 1936 
of the essential connection between the “Heidenmission” and 
eschatology, Bosch sees a more enlightened view about the issue 
developing among New Testament scholars. It is in this context 
that he places his own work, the purpose of which is to study the 
Synoptic record of the sayings of Jesus bearing on evangelization. He 
claims to do this by following the middle path between “Form- 
geschichte” and “Redaktionsgeschichte”. To give some idea of his 
method, his treatment of the crucial episode of Jesus and the Syro- 
Phoenician woman might be briefly described. He argues that since 
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the word Aunaria is used in both the Markan and Matthean versions, 
it must go back to Jesus. This means that Jesus here distinguished 
between Aunes (“Strassenhunde”) and kunaria, which were house-dogs 
and therefore had a rightful place in the household and should be fed 
after the children (¢.e. Israel). Then, with Mk. vii. 27a, he maintains 
that the word proton was deliberately added here (whether by Jesus or 
Mark, he does not say), in order to prevent misunderstanding and 
make clear that Jesus’ mission was only limited to Israel as proton— 
“Der Jude ist nicht der Einzige, wohl aber der erste Empfanger des 
rettenden Wortes” (p. 100). He concludes: @ om stands, according 
to this statement, wholly in line with the traditional expectation, i.e. 
that Israel should first attain to the Messianic salvation, then the 
Gentiles”. In other words, as he says later, “In that Jesus limited his 
own and his disciples’ work to Israel, he created the presuppositions 
for a later world-wide missionary activity” (p. 193). 

For those brought up on Streeter’s Proto-Luke theory, Fr. 
Rehkopf’s Die lukanische Sonderquelle (J. C. B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 
Tibingen, 1959. Pp. 106, price DM. 14.50) will be of special interest, 
| although herein the work of Streeter and V. Taylor is only referred to 
in passing. The study is in effect limited to a minute examination of 
the style and language of the Lukan accounts of the Betrayal and 
Arrest of Jesus, since the author maintains that these passages are of 
fundamental importance for determining the extent and vocabulary of 
Luke’s sources. From his examination he infers that the account of the 
Betrayal is independent of the Markan record, and probably earlier. 
The Arrest narrative is only partly earlier (Lk. xxii. 47) and was 
extended by incorporating Markan material (Lk. xxii. 52b, 53a). 
Rehkopf relates these findings to the similar conclusions of Schiirmann 
and Kuhn respectively about the account of the Last Supper and the 
“Gethsemane-Perikope”. He concludes, accordingly, that Luke used 
his special source as his primary authority and added to it from the 
Markan record. An analysis of the “vorlukanische” vocabulary of the 
Passion Narrative indicates that Luke’s special source and the 
“Sayings” tradition had been fused together before Luke added the 
Markan material. Consequently, thinks Rehkopf, if this were so, then 
this conflation was surely already pre-Lukan, which in turn means that 
some adjustment of the two Sources hypothesis is necessary, because 
Luke only indirectly based himself on tradition that appears in 
Matthew. | 

As evidence of the continuing germinal influence of Schweitzer’s 
quest for the historical Jesus comes H. B. Kossen’s Op Zoek naar de 
historische Jegus (van Gorcum Co. Ltd., Amsterdam, 1960. Pp. xv+ 
300, no price stated), which was originally presented as a doctoral 
thesis at the University of Amsterdam. The work is written in Dutch, 
but a synopsis in German is appended. The sub-title (Een Studie over 
Albert Schweitzers Visie op Jezus’ Leven) succinctly. defines the 
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author’s intention. He begins with an account of Schweitzer’s [ 
celebrated interpretation, comparing and contrasting it with that of J. 
Weiss. The key to understanding Schweitzer’s view of Jesus lies, so 
he maintains, in his conception of the Christology of Jesus. He thinks 
that Schweitzer was mistaken in believing that Jesus, in applying the 
title “Son of Man” to himself, did so in terms of the author of Exoch’s 
use of the concept, whereas Jesus really regarded himself as the Son 
of Man in a unique sense which derived from his own peculiar inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures. Holding, therefore, that Jesus worked out 
his own evaluation of his divinely appointed rdle, Kossen seeks to 
define this by a careful examination of the sayings attributed to Jesus 
in the Gospels. He concludes from this examination that Jesus was 
convinced that God was fulfilling his plan of salvation in him and 
through him: evidence of this he finds particularly in the éyo ci 
formula. He thinks it possible that Jesus expected at first that he 
would be manifested in glory at the end of his mission in Galilee, but 
that after the death of John the Baptist he was led to see that the 
Scriptures foretold that he also must tread the path of suffering and 
death. However, the outlook of Jesus remained essentially eschato- 
logical, and he believed that, after his death, he would return again as 
Israel’s saviour and the judge of the nations before his disciples had 
passed in flight through all the cities of Israel. While agreeing with 
Schweitzer in his view that Jesus lived in strong “Naherwartung” of 
the Kingdom of God, he shows himself to be a zealous representative 
of the “realized eschatology”’ thesis by emphasizing that Jesus knew 
himself to be the Messiah who was already fulfilling the divine 
purpose. He concludes that Schweitzer went wrong by placing the 
fulfilment of the Messianic secret in the future, on the grounds that 
contemporary Jewish thought envisaged only a transcendent Messiah. 
The book is a well-documented study of its subject, and it is to be 
— that it will in due course be made available to a wider circle of 
readers. 

. What could well prove to be one of the most revolutionary studies 
in the field of Christian Origins is a monograph just published under 
the title “Les interpolations chrétiennes des Testaments des Douze 
Patriarches et les Manuscrits de Qumran” by Marc Philonenko 
(Cahiers de la Revue d’ Historie et de Philosophie religieuses, Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1960). The pseudepigraphical work known 
as The Testaments of the XII Patriarchs has long attracted the attention 
of scholars, and many theories have been put forward to account for 
its extant form. These theories have in effect been variations on two 
different themes, namely, that the work is of Jewish origin and into it 
Christian scribes have interpolated various passages for apologetic 
urpose, or that the whole document is a Christian composition. The 
atter view was powerfully championed as lately as 1953 by M. de 
Jonge in his book The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. A Study of 
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© their Text, Composition and Origin, Assen). But the fact of the pre- 
Christian origin of at least some portions of the work has been de- 
cisively attested by the discovery at Qumran of fragments of a 
Testament of Levi in Aramaic and a fragment of our extant Testament of 
Nephtali in Hebrew. This evidence powerfully suggest that the work 
either as a whole or in some of its constituent parts was a production 
of the Qumran sectaries, whom many would identify with the 
Essenes. Seen in this light, the work assumes a startling significance, 
because its many apparently Christological passages can now be con- 
vincingly. interpreted as referring to that key-figure of the Qumran 
creed, namely, the so-called “Teacher of Righteousness” (““Maitre de 
justice”). This M. Philonenko does in a detailed exegesis of these 
passages. Accordingly, powerful confirmation is provided for the view 
of such scholars as J. M. Allegro, a view hitherto rejected as baseless, 
that the Teacher of Righteousness had been crucified and that his 
followers believed that he had been exalted to Heaven. This, for 
example, is the testimony of the fourth chapter of the Testament of 
Levi, line 4: “But thy sons will lay hands on him to crucify him”. More- 
over, Philonenkocogently argues that this verse could not be due to any 
subsequent Christian editing, because the essential words in the extant 
Greek text read: tox suaienion auton (literally “to impale him’’), and 
would scarcely have been used by a Christian scribe who would 
instinctively have associated Jesus with the image of the sauros. 
Interpreted along these lines, other passages attest that the Qumran 
sectaries regarded their Master or Teacher as the Unique Prophet, the 
Illuminator of the Gentiles, and “the King of the heavens who 
appeared on earth under the form of a humble man”, and whom his 
faithful would adore after their resurrection. Conclusions of such 
magnitude must inevitably follow, if the thesis which Philonenko 
propounds here, that the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs was originally 
a Qumran or Essene composition, can be established. Its establish- 
ment will surely be vigorously contested. J. T. Milik has already 
contended (Revue Biblique, 1956, p. 65) that, because only two of the 
twelve Testaments have so far been found or identified at Qumran, the 
other ten are evidently of Christian origin. But as that authority on 
Qumran studies, Professor A. Dupont-Sommer, has wisely remarked in 
his latest study (Les Earits esstniens décomverts pris de la Mer Morte, 
Patis, 1959, p. 317), it would at least be imprudent to draw conclusions 
from what has so far not yet been identified among the Qumran 
documents, seeing that both the work of discovery and identification 
still continues. Obviously an issue of such fundamental importance 
calls for the application of the most careful scholarship and not for 
ptemature speculation. The publication of M. Philonenko’s study, 
together with J. M. Allegro’s recent edition of the now famous 
Copper Scroll, eloquently witnesses to the dominating rédle that the 
interpretation of the Qumr4n material must increasingly play in New 
Testament research. 
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We turn now to a work of a very different genre, but one of great 
interest for the history of religions. Professor H. Peri (formerly 
Pflaum), who holds the Chair of Romance Philology in the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, has produced a massive study of the Barlaam- 
Josaphat legend (Der Religionsdisput der Barlaam-Legende: Ein Motiv ¥ 
abendlindischer Dichtung, Universidad de Salamanca, 1959, no price 
given. Pp. 272, illustrated). The transmission and transformation of 
this legend constitute one of the most amazing instances of religious 
syncretism. The legend undoubtedly derives from the well-known 
story of the early life and enlightenment of the Buddha. The Indian 
original appears to have been translated into Pahlavi about the time of 
Chosroes the Great (A.D. 531-579), and from this a Syriac version was 
made. This Syriac version in turn was translated into Greek, and in 
process of time the legend was rendered into the chief national 
tongues of mediaeval Europe. In this process of translation and trans- 
mission the original hero, the Buddha, became two separate persons, 
namely, Barlaam and Josaphat, owing to an early misunderstanding 
of two Buddhist titles. The gradual metamorphosis had some curious 
results. The original Buddha grew into two Christian heroes, and as 
such was venerated as St. Barlaam and St. Josaphat in the Greek and 
Roman churches. The legend itself was variously adapted to the needs 
of Christian piety and apologetic. It is to these adaptations that 
Professor Peri devotes his study. He traces the theme through its 
Greek, Old French, Middle High German, Mediaeval English and 
Italian, and Spanish (baroque) versions, noting the formative influence 
of the relevant historical environment: “‘raumlich-zeitlich, indem sie 
von Indien bis Schottland and Portugal reicht und von der Mitte des 
ersten vorchristlichen Jahrtausends bis an die Schwelle des Rokoko 
und der Aufklérung; inhaltlich, indem die als einige den siegreichen 
Streit der christlichen Religion gegen alle ihrer Rivalinnen darstellt— 
ein Prunkmotiv der abendlindischen Dichtung von der Gotik bis 
zum Baroch, Seitenthema a/legro maestoso zum sanft vom Ganges 
kerklingenden Lebenslied des erleuchteten Kénigssohns, der einen 
Weg weis zur Erlésung von der Biirde des Seins” (p. 121). The value 
of the work is enhanced by the addition of a number of hitherto un- 
published texts of the legend and by a most comprehensive biblio- 
graphy. Professor Peri’s contribution will surely be recognized as one 
of the most important to the study of this curious tradition of Christian 
hagiography and apologetic. 

In the last annual “Survey” of this journal we noticed the fourth 
volume of the Entretiens sur P Antiquité classique which was devoted to 
the se ty > of the ancient world. From the Foundation Hardt 
has now come forth an equally important volume containing the papers 
and discussions of ten eminent authorities on Hellenistic culture whom 
Baron Hardt entertained on his estate in Vandoeuvres, Switzerland, | 
in 1957. The theme of the “Entretiens” on this occasion was the 
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sources Of Plotinus (Les Sources de Plotin: Entretiens sur P Antiquité 
classique, C. V. ,Vandoeuvres-Genéve, 1960. Pp. 463, 52s.). The 
participants were E. R. Dodd, W. Theiler, P. Hadot, H.-C. Puech, 
H. Dérrie, V. Cilento. R. Harder, H. R. Schwyzer, A. H. Armstrong, 
P. Henry. The papers, which deal with various aspects of the writings 
of Plotinus and Neoplatonism, are severally in English, French, 
German and Italian. The volume is prefaced with an obituary of 
Kurd de Hardt, who died in 1958, just a completing its preparation 
for the press; it is good to learn therefrom that Baron Hardt has 
generously arranged in his will for the continuance of the valuable 
wotk of his foundation. The present work, which is essentially a 
symposium of specialist studies, will be of the greatest importance to 
all concerned with Neoplatonism and its significance for Christianity. 
In the short space available here it must suffice to draw attention to 
what — to be one of the most valuable papers of the collection, 
at least from the theological point of view. It is by Professor Puech 


and is entitled “Plotin et les Gnostiques”. Professor Puech is one of 
the greatest living authorities on Gnosticism, and here he discusses the 
identity of the Gnostic opponents of Plotinus (vide Porphyry, Vita 
Plotini, xvi), and draws upon the evidence of the recently discovered 
Gnostic writings at Nag Hammadi. Among these documents are 
versions of the en of Zostrianos, of Allogene, and of 


Messos, mentioned by Porphyry. D. Puech concludes: “les 
gnostiques combattus par Plotin 4 Rome vers 263 paraissent bien avoir 
appartenu 4 la méme famille que les Séthiens et les Archontiques 
| qu’Epiphane a rencontrés en Egypte vers 330 et dont Théodore bar 
K6nai a encore connu, 4 la fin du vitie siécle et en Mésopotamie, sous 
le nom d’Audiens, de lointains descendants” (p. 170). 

The mention of the Gnostic writings found at Nag Hammadi 
serves to recall that a useful introductory survey of the nature and 
significance of these documents is provided by R. Kasser, together 
with an extensive bibliography of relevant books and articles in the 
Revue de Theologie et de Philosophie IV, Lausanne 1959): On the so- 
called Gospel of Thomas the author states his opinion that the “Jésus a 
dit” formulae were later imposed upon an earlier composition. In 
the same issue of this journal there is an interesting article by G. 
Crespy on “Le Christ du P. Teilhard de Chardin”. M. Crespy begins 
by asking the question whether, despite Pére Teilhard de Chardin’s 
disavowal of his being a theologian, his thought nevertheless has deep 
theological implications. After a closely reasoned discussion, he 
concludes: “Vue de l’extérieur, la christologie de Teilhard est 
déconcertante au plus haut point. Le Christ qu’elle nous présente est, 
ala lettre, dépaysé. Il ne tient plus dans son cadre “historique”’, ou ne 
parait plus y tenir . . . Mais, 4 tout prendre, passé le dépaysement 
initial, on se retrouve en pays de connaissance”. And he adds that 
what makes de Teilhard “un signe de ce temps” is that he causes 
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Christians to ask themselves whether they have fully understood the 
Christ whom they proclaim in this world. 

Students of the Reformation will like to know that five essays of 
Professor Fritz Blanke, which had previously been published in 
various journals, have now been gathered together and issued in 
book-form, together with a bibliography of his works, on the occasion 
of his sixtieth birthday, under the title of Aus der Welt der Reformation 
(Zwingli Verlag, Ziirich:Stuttgart, 1960. Pp. 112, no price indicated), 
The titles of the essays are: “Zwinglis Urteile iber sich selbst”, 
“Calvin’s Urteile tiber Zwingli”; “Das Reich der Wiedertaufer zu 
Minster 1534/35”; “Taufertum und Reformation”; “Reformation 
und Alkoholismus”. Attention may also be drawn hete to the 
Pr tae put by the Swiss “Kirchenbund” on the subject of the 

esirability of modernizing the curriculum of theological studies in the 
theological faculties of the universities of Basel, Bern and Ziirich and 
the answers which were returned (they are printed in the Schweizerische 
Theorogische Umschau, 30. Jahrgang, May, 1960). 

As an example of the intricacy of German theological thought we 
may briefly notice H. Schréer’s Die Denkform der Paradoxalitat als 
Theologisches Problem (G6ttingen—Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht 1960: 
it is the fifth volume in the series—Forschungen zur systematischen 
Theologie und Religionsphilosophie). ‘The author regards the illumination 
of the nature of theological dialectic as the outstanding problem of 
Systematic Theology. He asks whether the thought-form of pata- 
doxicality is significant for theology. After distinguishing between the 
various elements of thought, he explains the logical structure of 
paradox and paradoxicality, and traces the history of paradox in 
theological thought since Kierkegaard (Barth, Vogel, Gogarten, 
Althaus, Tillich and Bultmann.) He compares biblical and dogmatic 
thought to determine whether biblical thought demands paradox. In 
the final chapter he applies this analysis to two concrete theological 
problems, namely, the natural knowledge of God, and the Lutheran 
dictum of simul iustus et peccator. His conclusion is that the thought- 
form of paradox is the only possible thought-form for theology. 

We may fittingly close by noting an article by A.-J. Kristoffersen 
in the journal Re/igion och Kultur (vol. xxi, 1960, PP. 18 sq.), in which 
a courageous attempt is made to assess the effect of the liberal tradition 
on Christianity. A detailed credit and debit account is drawn up, and 
on the whole inclines in favour of liberalism. What seems to be left 
unexamined is the very hard eae of how far does a liberal re- 
editing of an ancient faith transform that faith into something virtually 
different, and thereby tacitly imply the obsolescence of its original 
form and being. 

We hope to publish in the April issue an article by Karl Barth on 
“Liberal Theology at the Crossroads” 
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I. PHILOSOPHY 
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F, H. HEINEMANN, M.A., Ph.D. 


Are there still real Masters of Arts? A futile question in face of the ever 
increasing number of M.A.’s? By no means. Where today are the composers, 
painters, and philosophers who wholly master their craft and, without 
mistaking skill for mastery, produce masterpieces? In these circumstances 
it is a pleasure to welcome books reporting masterly discussions. There 
is first of all the Symposium of leading Plotinian scholars, Les Sources de 
Plotin ( Entretiens sur I? Antiquité Classique, Vol. V), which took place at the 
Fondation Hardt, Vandoeuvres-Genéve in 1957 (Heffer, 55s.). This book 
is of first importance for the present state of Plotinian and Neoplatonic 
studies. When I published my book on Plotinus in 1921, this author was 
almost completely neglected by classical scholars and by philosophers. 
That has now changed. Our century has done more for a critical edition 
(P. Henry, H. R. Schwyzer), for the interpretation, analysis and trans- 
lation of his work than any previous century. It is quite impossible to 
summarize the ten papers and the most interesting tape-recorded discussions. 
“Behold, we know not anything”, is E. R. Dodds’s conclusion concerning 
Ammonius, the father of Neoplatonism, but he fails to explain how this 
“great shadow” could keep Plotinus’s attention for 11 years and inaugurate 
anew philosophy. W. Theiler’s attempt to establish Posidonius’s influence 
on Plotinus is less sceptical and more speculative. Generally speaking, in 
spite of the wealth of “‘sources” in Plato, Aristotle, Middle Platonism and 
Stoicism, the complete originality of Plotinus remains unimpaired. I am 
glad to see that the development of his thought is now accepted as a fact 
and is here confirmed concerning his changing attitude to gnosticism. 
In the end, he rejected gnosticism but not gnosis. All in all, a book indis- 
pensable for further research. Some of the problems discussed, including 
that of Ammonius, remain insoluble as long as one clings to the prejudice 
of Porphyrius’s allegedly exact chronological order of the Enneads. R. 
Harder based his edition and translation of Plotins Schriften on it. Its Vol. V, 
containing books 46-54 of the alleged chronological order, appears now in 
one volume of revised text and German translation, and one volume of 








commentary and notes, edited by R. Beutler and W. Theiler, a scholarly 
work of value to specialists (F. Meiner, Hamburg, 46 DM.). 

Discussions on Child Development, edited by J. M. Tanner & B. Inhelder 
(Tavistock Publications, 30s.), is a likewise fruitful report on the fourth 
meeting of the World Health Organization Study ——- on the Psycho- 


biological Development of Children. Again masters of their craft, such as 
Jean Piaget, Konrad Lorenz, and Grey Walter, discuss their pre-circulated 
papers. Piaget summarizes the results of his life-work in a new form, 
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stressing the role of equilibration processes in the psychological development 
of children. The unity of the person is functional, it develops not in general 
stages, but through an innumerable series of disequilibria and re-equilibria, 
The discussion of his thesis by distinguished contributors is stimulating — 
The radio talks on Réval Theories of Cosmology by H. Bondi, W. B. Bonnot, 
R. A. Lyttleton and G. I. Withrow (O.U.P., 95. 6d.) offer an excellent intro. 
duction to the present state of cosmology, here defined as “the theory of the 
origin, structure, and development of the universe as a whole”. The lectures 
give authoritative information about the relativistic, steady-state and 
electromagnetic theories. They raise interesting questions. Does the 
universe as a whole exist? Or are we here again the victims of the mono- § 
morphic fallacy? If there are, however, many so-called universes, must they 
all have the same origin and structure? Are certain assumptions of meta. 
physical cosmology really discarded by scientific cosmology? And are perhaps 
the theories discussed alternative hypotheses of which no one can claim 
exclusive truth? A sceptic may be tempted to repeat : “Behold, we know not 
anything”. 

From the three Symposia we turn to three encyclopedic works. Th 
Concise Encyclopedia of Western Philosophy and Philosophers edited by J. O. 
Urmson (Hutchinson, 505.) is in fact a dictionary of philosophy and philoso- 
phers. It would therefore be unfair to judge it on the basis of a title which 
it owes to the series in which it appears. The book represents the present 
state of Oxford philosophy and is therefore of special value to students. 
They will enjoy guessing which of the distinguished writers contributed each 
of the unsigned articles and looking at the philosophers’ portraits which are 
alphabetically and often amusingly arranged. The book is selective con- 
cerning philosophers, philosophies and terms discussed; ¢.g. one looks in 
vain for Proclus or Montaigne, “Philosophy of Mathematics” or “Philo- 
sophy of History”. But anyone who knows from experience the enormous 
difficulty in compiling such a book will be grateful for the pearls he is able 
to find. The same applies to Vol. IV of Philosophy in the Mid-Century, A Survey 
edited by R. Klibansky (La Nuova Italia, Firenze). This volume, devoted to 
the History of Philosophy and to Contemporary Thought in Eastern 
Europe and Asia, is valuable chiefly through its wealth of bibliographical 
material. It is the least satisfactory of the four volumes, but contains some 
excellent informative articles. Richard Wisser’s Sinn und Sein (Niemeyer, 
‘Tiibingen) has the subtitle: Ein philosophisches Symposion, but is in fact a 
Festschrift devoted to Professor F. J. v. Rintelen. It is an enormous volume 
of almost 900 pages, printed with the help of German industrialists. The 
editor has succeeded in collecting significant papers of distinguished authors 
of many countries, including Marcel, Buber, Maritain, Suzuki, Toynbee, 
Ewing and Ayer. They appear in German except Radhakrishnan’s “The 
Spirit of the Metaphysical Quest”, a plea for a constructive philosophy 
which may interest our readers. The difficulties with which the editors of 
these three books were faced are well brought out by José Ferrater Mora’s 
Philosophy Today (Columbia & O.U.P., 36s.), with its subtitle: Conflicting 
Tendencies in Contemporary Thought. The well-known author of the Diccionario 
de Filosofia oe the present anarchy, the split into “European” 
(humanistic), “Anglo-American” (scientific), and “Russian” (social) philoso- 


phies. He tries to overcome this split as well as the divorce of philosophy 
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from life, from religion, art and science. These aims are excellent, but their 
fulfilment remains a pious hope. 

Mathematics is such a vast subject in such a stormy stage of development 
that only a master of mathematics can write competently on the philosophy 
of mathematics. I admire Professor $. K6rner’s courage in writing, on 
Professor Paton’s request, The Philosophy of Mathematics (Hutchinson, 125. 6d.), 
but I would like to leave the judgment to competent mathematicians. I 
wonder whether they would regard their function as mere “gap-filling” 

. 183). The book consists essentially of a critical discussion of Russell’s, 
Hilbert’s, and Brouwer’s theories, and of a final section on the nature of 
pure and applied mathematics. Classical Mathematics by J. E. Hofmann 
(Vision, 355.) is a translation of chapters from a German History of Mathe- 
matics, covering the period 1600-1800. The original is probably better than 
the translation, which seems to be hurried and somewhat superficial. 
C. C. Gillispie’s The Edge of Objectivity (Princeton & O.U.P., 425.) is note- 
worthy because it reveals the present state of the History of Science, which here 
becomes a History of Ideas. The idea is that of the objectivity of modern 
science as opposed to an alleged subjectivity of Greek science. The en- 
thusiastic and ebullient author pursues its history from Galileo to Maxwell, 
through modern mathematics, physics, chemistry, cosmology, geology, 
biology and philosophy of science. His elaborate notes are a most useful 
guide to the relevant literature and testify to his wide knowledge. But what 
individual can master all these subjects? Does not such a History call for a 
team of specialists? Or has the History of Science to be split up into histories 


of mathematics, physics, etc? Such is the predicament of a most welcome new 
subject. We remain within the realm of the history of ideas with Aram 
Vartanian’s La Mettrie’s L’ Homme Machine, A Study in the Origins of an Idea 
(Princeton & O.U.P., 485.). This scholarly work gives more than it promises, 
namely also a critical edition, with analysis and commentary, of this book, and 
a history of its influence from the eighteenth century to the r gonee age of 


computers and so-called electronic brains. Bertrand Russell recommends 
James K. Feibleman’s Introduction to Peirce’s Philosophy (Allen & Unwin, 
sos.) as “a most valuable work presenting a systematic exposition” of 
his thought which, in fact, is scattered in many papers and note-books. 
Feibleman wisely claims only an open system which is essentially hodegetic, 
i. concerned with finding the way for the solution of problems. His 
justified systematization may be useful provided it does not divert the reader’s 
attention from the wealth of spermatic ideas which represent the most 
fruitful feature of Peirce’s mind. Whitehead’s Philosophy of Science forms the 
subject of a detailed and well-documented study by R. M. Palter (Chicago 
& C.U.P., 6os.). In the wake of V. Lowe and W. Mays, but in much greater 
detail, Palter elucidates the interrelation between Whitehead’s philosophy of 
science and his metaphysics. Whitehead was a first-rate mathematician and 
his philosophy of science deserves serious attention. This monograph offers 
welcome guidance to the advanced student through the maze of Whitehead’s 
theories which are original and ingenious, but sometimes odd (¢.g. the 
definition of the philosophy of science as “an endeavour to formulate the 
most general characteristics of things observed”, or “the ultimate appeal 
is to naive experience’’), His peculiar method of extensive abstraction is here 
extensively discussed. 
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Whereas in America and in Europe interest in the sociology of knowledge 
has faded, W. Stark tries to kindle it in this country and presents, as a chapter 
of its unwritten history, Montesquieu as Pioneer of the Sociology of Knowledy 
(Routledge, 255.). This is by no means easy, seeing that Montesquieu 
believed in absolute laws and eternal truths. He would probably have felt 
just as uncomfortable in his new dress as Martin Buber actually does in that 
of a Jewish Existentialist with which M. L. Diamond clothes him in Martin 
Buber (O.U.P., N.Y., 215.). The author’s good intention of combining 
Judaism and Existentialism is not matched by his knowledge of the latter. 
Berdyaev is rightly called existentialist and apostle of freedom by M. A. 
Vallon in The Life and Teachings of Nicolas Berdyaev (Philosophical Library, 
$6). He begins with Russian history and ends with Berdyaev’s own 
“practical conclusion, 7.¢. an accusation of our age and a command to be 
human in this most inhuman of ages, and to guard the image of man, for it 
is the image of God”. 

Current Psychological Issues, edited by G. S. & J. P. Seward (Methuen, 42s.), 
consists of essays in honour of R. S. Woodworth’s goth birthday. A comparison 
with C. A. Mace and P. Vernon’s Current Trends in British Psychology brings 
into focus the difference of American current trends, especially in the school 
of the doyen of Dynamic Psychology. C. J. Adcock’s Fundamentals of 
Psychology (Methuen, 125. 6d.) illustrates the manner in which students are 
introduced to psychology in New Zealand. The list of Suggested Reading 
contains more American than English titles. 

A. E. Taylor’s translation of P/ato’s Laws appears as a new edition in 
Everyman’s Library (Dent, 9s. 6d.). Other noteworthy re-issues are: 
Josephus, The Great Roman-Jewish War, the Whiston-Margoliouth translation, 
including Josephus’s Autobiography (Harper, $1.60); | Schopenhauer’s 
Essay on the Freedom of the Will, translated by K. Kolenda (Liberal Arts, 
80 c¢s.); Ernst Troeltsch’s The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches (Harper; 
2 vols, $4.70; curiously enough, available only in English); Martin Buber, 
The Prophetic Faith, (Harper, $1.45); and D. H. Rawcliffe’s I//ustrations and 
Delusions of the Supernatural and the Occult (Dover, $2.00). Scripta Hierosoly- 
mitana, Nol. V1, Studies in Philosophy, edited by S. H. Bergman, is now also 
published by O.U.P. at 4os. 

Noteworthy papers in the Journals include: a Symposium on Biology and 

. Physics (BJPS, August); G. Bergmann’s attack on Modal Logic as “‘insig- 
nificant” (Mind, Oct.); three discussions of Popper’s work by J. A. Passmore, 
J. S. Harsanyi and W. H. Walsh (Philosophy, Oct.); H. J. N. Horsburgh’s 
“Ethics of Trust” (Philosophical Quarterly, Oct.); A. J. Ayer’s refutation of 
N. Malcolm’s Dreaming (Journal of Philosophy, No. 16); A. J. Melden’s 
rejection of “Willing”, i.e. of acts of volition (Philosophical Review, Oct.); 
N. Goodman’s critique of the picture theory of language (Review of Meta- 
physics, Sept.); and H. N. Castaneda’s discussion of “Imperative Reasonings” 
(Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, Sept.). The Proceedings of the Society 
for Psychical Research are devoted to Spontaneous Cases, and the Res 
Internationale de Philosophie, No. 51 to “Imagination”. Biology, Evolution 
and the Philosophy of Evolution form the subjects of the Archives a 
Philosophie (Jan.), whereas Georges Poulet writes on “Bergson et la vision 
panoramique des mourants” (Revue de Théologie et Philosophie, 1960, 1). 
OXFORD. 





Il. THEOLOGY 
By 
THE REV. H. L. SHORT, M.A. 


STARTING at the bedrock of disillusion we note The problem of tragedy, by 
S$. Morris Engel (Brunswick Press, Canada, $3.50). The author says that it 
is a mistake to think that tragedy brings us any ultimate wisdom; it merely 
confronts us with inexplicable human suffering. D. D. Raphael, in The 
paradox of tragedy (Allen & Unwin, 16s.), is more analytical. Tragedy, he says, 
is not religious, for religion claims to have the answer; but it sets the sublimity 
of human heroism against the mystery of overwhelming power. John James, 
in Why evil? (Penguin Books, 35. 6d.), attempts a biblical approach: suffering 
can be a means of blessing others, purifying our own obedience, attaining 
fellowship with Christ and glorifying God. Similarly J. B. Phillips, in God 
our contemporary (Hodder & Stoughton, 35. 6¢.), urges that suffering is a 
practical rather than a theoretical problem: “real Christianity is good bread- 
and-butter stuff which nourishes men’s souls by the worship of the true God 
and by the exercise of practical compassion”. John Baillie, in Invitation to 
pilgrimage (Penguin Books, 35. 6d.), finds suffering inevitable, but redeemed 
when we link our lives with Christ. We are happy (Darton, Longman & Todd, 
125. 6d.) is a novel approach to this problem. It is a collection of letters sent 
to Ralph Ricketts in answer to an advertisement in a newspaper, asking those 
who thought themselves happy to indicate why. The common factor is 
love, combined with a willed acceptance of life’s changes, usually motivated 
by religious faith. 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer, martyred for his religious opposition to Hitler, gave 
Christians a new challenge when he demanded a non-religious Christianity 
and a this-worldly transcendental theology. His place is somewhere between 
Barth and Bultmann. His teaching is ably set out in The theology of Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer, by John D. Godsey (SCM Press, 255.), a volume in The Preacher’s 
Library. Another volume in the same series is The living Word, a theological 
study of preaching, by Gustaf Wingren (SCM Press, 255.), translated by 
Victor C. Pogue. Professor Wingren is a distinguished Swedish Lutheran 
theologian, who criticizes Barth for too satis separating the Word of God 
from man’s effort to communicate it: “if Christ is not man, man is lost’’. 
Also expository of Swedish theology are Essence of Christianity, by the veteran 
Anders Nygren (Epworth Press, 125. 6d.), translated by Philip S. Watson 
(“Jesus”, he says, is the historical fact, “Christ”’ the necessary religious 
elaboration of the fact), and Nature and history, by Bernhard Erling (CWK 
Gleerup, Lund, Kr. 20), No. 10 in the series Studia Theologica Lundensia. 
The latter is an impressive application of Nygren’s principle of “trans- 
cendental a priori” to the understanding of history by means of motifs or 
“value norms”. ; 

Lin Yutang tells his life-story in From pagan to Christian (Heinemann, 16s.). 
The title is not quite accurate, for this well-known philosopher began life in a 
Chinese Christian home, where he learnt to combine Confucian culture with a 
simple Christianity; after a long spiritual journey, delightfully told, he has 
come back to a loving Christ-centred faith. An apostle of freedom, by Michel 
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Alexander Vallon (Vision Press, 425.), is an account of the life and teachings 
of Nicolas Berdyaev, a pioneer of Christian existentialism. To Berdyaev God 
is the mysterious creative unknown, and man, because rooted in God, an 
absolute end in himself, with Christ as the fullest expression of the mutual 
relatedness of God and man. 

Ethics and the Gospel, »y the late T. W. Manson (SCM Press, 125. 6d.), 
begins with an examination of the moral teaching of the Old Testament as 
concrete and social, leading to the moral teaching of the New Testament as fi 
the way of life of a new society whose founder and pattern is Christ. Sex 
and love in the Bible, by William Graham Cole (Hodder & Stoughton, 215.), 
is directed less to the Bible than to modern conditions revealed by the 
Kinsey reports. The Christian morality, by T. E. Jessop a Press, 
10s. 6d.), a course of lectures given in Cambridge by a philosopher, is a 
criticism of the extreme Barthian position in ethics, which denies the morality 
of the natural man and attributes all to God; the role of Christianity, he says, 
is to “trouble, quicken and educate” the conscience of man, not to deny its 
validity and insights. 

How does a religion originate? Anthropologists, theologians and plain men 
usually discuss a religion as if it were entirely enclosed within a culture, 
being the magic, cosmology and ritual of a people. Dr. K. O. L. Burridge, 
now on the staff of the Pitt-Rivers Museum at Oxford, throws doubt on this, & 
in Mambu (Methuen, 425.), a study of a new religion in Australian New 
Guinea, called “Cargo”. This has arisen, he says, because of the disnomia or 
dynomia (confusion or division of moral laws) which emerges when a culture 
is brought into troubled contact with a more successful culture. On the 
basis of a dream-myth which explains why this situation has arisen, charismatic 
figures come forward, sometimes as spiritual teachers, sometimes as dem:- 
gogues, pointing the way to a new ideal of humanity and society and a golden 
age. This book is a valuable contribution to the study of religion and ethics. 
In comparison Magic, its rites and history, by Maurice Buisson (Rider & Co., 
455.), is a journalist’s view of the occult, stressing sensation and mystery, 
and praising gnosticism as the highest wisdom. Why Lazarus laughed, by 
Wei Wu Wei (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 255.), is an exposition of (or pro- 
vocation to) Zen Buddhism, in the accepted laconic, oblique style of Zen 
writings, which may be taken as immensely subtle wisdom or playing with 
. words, according to the bias of the reader. 

The Synoptic Gospels, by the late James Hardy Ropes (O.U.P., 75. 6d.), is 
a welcome reprint of an important work of New Testament criticism, first 
published in 1934. A new preface by Professor D. E. Nineham indicates 
what Ropes was trying to do, namely to enquire why the gospels were 
written, and on what lines discussion has continued since he wrote. Pauline 
mysticism: Christ in the mystical teaching of St. Paul, by Alfred Wikenhauser 
(Nelson, 255.), is a study by a German Catholic scholar of what the Apostle 
meant by being “in Christ”. A guide to the thought of St. Augustine, by Eugene 
Portalié S.J. (Burns Oates, 425.), is an English translation of a standard 
work which first appeared fifty years ago; it is very interesting where the 
author criticizes a too-literal acceptance, ¢.g. by the Protestant reformers, of 
Augustine’s teaching about sin and grace. In Anselm: fides quaerens intellectum 
(SCM Press, 255.), Karl Barth vigorously challenges the usual view of 
Anselm’s proof of the existence of God, as that than which nothing higher 
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can be thought; this, says Barth, is not merely logical argument, but an 
appeal to transcendent faith. 

A critical study of the Catholic Church by an American Lutheran theologian 
is The riddle of Roman Catholicism, by Jaroslav Pelikan (Hodder & Stoughton, 
16s.), who sharply criticizes such doctrines as the assumption of Mary, yet 
dares to wonder whether reunion of Catholicism and Protestantism may yet 
be possible, if not in this century perhaps in the next. The standard Catholic 
doctrine, that Christ gave the power of the keys to Peter and his successors 
for ever, is the theme of Sz. Peter and the popes, by Michael Winter (Darton, 
Longman & Todd, 255.), a study of patristic and other writings of the first 
four centuries. On the eve of his conversion to Rome John Henry Newman 
wrote an Essay on the development of Christian doctrine, now reprinted in The 
New Ark Library (Sheed & Ward, 85. 6d.); to meet his own doubts he put 
forward the theory that all development of doctrine and cultus in the Catholic 
Church is only making explicit what was there in the beginning. 

Austrian Catholics and the First Republic: democracy, capitalism and social 
order, 1918-1934, by Alfred Diamant (O.U.P. for Princeton U.P., 525.), is an 
account of the inapplicability of Thomist unitary ideas of the state to a 
society in transition, as in Austria after the First World War. An introduction 
to religious sociology, by F. Boulard (Darton, Longman & Todd, 21s.), is a 
| statistical examination of church membership and attendance among French 
Catholics, with interesting maps. Liturgy and doctrine, by Charles Davis 
(Sheed & Ward, 45. 6d.), is a Catholic exposition of the current movement for 
liturgical reform in the Catholic Church. 

A series of reprints of books on art includes Vitruvius, The ten books on 
architecture (Dover Publications, New York, $2.00), translated by Morris 
Hicky Morgan, with valuable illustrations. Book V, on the basilica, reveals 
the fallacy of the theory, put forward by Walter Lowrie, Gregory Dix and 
others, that the Christian basilica was an atrium roofed over. 

Wyvern Books, published by Epworth Press, include reprints of Herbert 
B. Workman, Persecution in the early Church (35. 6d.), Brian Green, Saints alive 
(25. 6d.), and Bernard Martin, Ax ancient mariner, a biography of John Newton 
(35. 6d.). Volume 4, the first to be published, of The Pelican History of the 
Church is The Church and the age of reason, 1648-1789, by G. R. Cragg (Penguin 
Books, 5s.), an excellent account of Christianity in Europe and the New 
World, from the Peace of Westphalia to the French Revolution; if the other 
volumes are of this high standard it will be a notable series. 

A really important book is Toleration and the Reformation, by the French 
Catholic scholar Joseph Lecler S.J. (Longmans, sos.). So far only volume I 
has appeared, dealing with the battle between toleration and compulsion in 
religion in Germany, Switzerland and Poland, preceded by a study of the 
situation in the Bible, the early Church and the Middle Ages. The treatment 
is detailed and fair, and the book is most readable; it will no doubt become a 
standard work and a mine of quotations. Some pleas for toleration, says the 
author, though attractive lead only to deism and natural religion; the best 
basis for toleration is Christian humanism, founded in learning and personal 
devotion. The enemy is Caesaro-Papism, of which both Catholics and 
Protestants have been equally guilty. Such a conclusion on the part of a 
Catholic scholar and a Jesuit might seem surprising, until it is noted that he 
is also a French Catholic, practically concerned with the problem of the 
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liberty of the Church in a secular state. Volume II will be eagerly awaited, 
for it is concerned with the French wars of religion, the political establish- 
ment of religious pluralism in the Netherlands, and the emergence of 
English Dissent out of the Anglican establishment. Quaker ways in foreign 
policy, by Robert O. Byrd (O.U.P. for Toronto U.P., 4os.), is a detailed study 
of the practical application of Christian moral principles to foreign affairs, 
urged by the Society of Friends from its foundation until now. Quakers 
began as witnesses against sin, who separated themselves from the world; 
they have become sacrificial participants in international efforts to cure evil. 

The priesthood of all believers, by Cyril Eastwood (Epworth Press, 305.), is 
a detailed theological study of this important Reformation doctrine, which 
the author traces through Lutheran, Calvinist, Anglican, Puritan, Quaker 
and Methodist forms. He himself is a Methodist, and believes that Methodists 
have best exemplified the principle. He makes a number of suggestions, not 
very revolutionary, for making it more explicit in worship. 

The ministry of the Spirit (World Dominion Press, 125. 6d.) is a volume of 
selected writings of Roland Allen, a missionary who was not fond of com- 
mittees and who hoped for a voluntary clergy and indigenous churches, in a 
new outpouring of the Spirit. It is edited by David M. Paton, with a memoir 
by Alexander McLeish. Vision and achievement 1796-1956, by Elizabeth G. K. 
Hewat (Nelson, 255.), is an enthusiastic and detailed account of the world- 
wide missionary activities of the Church of Scotland, written by a historian 
who herself has experience in the mission-field. The Theological Education 
Fund of the International Missionary Council has produced A theological 
book list (Blackwell, Oxford, 455.), to assist theological colleges in Africa, 
Asia and Latin America in choosing books for their libraries. There are 
neatly 6,000 titles, carefully classified, often with explanatory comments; 
most are in English. British and American libraries would also find it useful. 

Finally a small book on a very big subject: International conflict in the twentieth 
century: a Christian view, by Professor Herbert Butterfield (Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 12s. 6d.), a volume in the series Religious Perspectives, edited by 
Ruth Nanda Anshen. “I am not sure that the greatest gift that the West 
cou'd bring to the world would not be the resolution neither to use the 


hydrogen bomb nor to manufacture it any further”’. 
OXFORD. 





REVIEWS 


Darwin and Butler. Two Vetsions of Evolution. By Professor B. Willey. 
Pp. viii-+-116. London: Chatto & Windus, 1960. 16s. 


Reviewed by D. Lack (Oxford) 


Darwin’s theory of evolution provoked religious controversy on three 
grounds. The most serious in 1859 was the literal truth of Genesis, even 
though, as Professor Willey reminds us, neither St. Augustine nor St. Thomas 
Aquinas had adhered to such a view. The second concerned man’s spiritual 
nature, which has not yet been satisfactorily related to his natural evolution. 
The third, with which the present book is primarily concerned, is the 
question of “chance or plan”. 

To a biologist, the title Darwin and Butler at first suggests a misguided 
attempt to place an elephant in one scale-pan and a rat in the other. Darwin’s 
majestic genius was such that everything he thought is of interest, even on 
subjects like metaphysics which he felt incompetent to discuss. Professor 
Willey’s first lecture provides a lucid and balanced account in non-technical 
language of Darwin’s views on evolution and natural selection, and cites his 
teligious opinions so far as known, chiefly from a few personal letters. 
Darwin’s gradual loss of religious belief occurred in parallel with a loss of 
appreciation of music and scenery. In the second lecture, Darwin’s mis- 
understanding of Aristotle is corrected, and the relatively minor importance 
of the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century precursors of evolutionary theory 
is rightly stressed, as against Butler’s cheap jibe at Darwin’s lack of originality. 
This is followed by various contemporary reviews and opinions of The Origin, 
mainly by churchmen, Wilberforce, Pusey, Aubrey Moore and others, with 
well-selected quotations. On the scientific plane, one of the greatest 
difficulties was in understanding how a variation, e.g. between non-vision 
| and vision, could be beneficial unless large. On the religious plane, there 

was considerable diversity of opinion. 

Samuel Butler, as explained in the third and final lectures respectively, 
opposed both Darwinism and Christianity. His anti-religious views, here 
set out with complete fairness, seem of no interest today, and, I would 
imagine, had little influence at the time. Biologists would certainly say the 
same of his views on evolution, but here they part company with distinguished 
modern writers, including Jacquetta Hawkes (Man on Earth), Professor 
Polanyi (Personal Knowledge), Canon Raven (Natural Religion and Christian 
Theology), Fr. Teilhatd de Chardin (The Phenomenon of Man) and others, all of 
whom follow Butler, and Bernard Shaw, in finding natural selection inad- 
equate and in postulating some Direction of evolution. Butler’s attack 
depended on two things, at the scientific level on ignorance of the true nature 
of heredity and of the power of natural selection over small variations, and 
at the metaphysical level on the assumption that Darwinism meant evolution 
“by chance”. The first of these difficulties has been effectively removed by 
modern biological research, though this is apparently not widely known, 
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The second was what T. H. Huxley long ago called “the most singular of 
these, perhaps immortal, fallacies” with regard to evolution; for natural 
selection does not mean chance, but natural law. But since this fallacy is still 
widely held, it is important to study its development by Butler, who in turn 
derived it from the Catholic biologist Mivart. Moreover, since Butler put 
his ‘Life Force’ in place of natural selection, it is, after all, important to study 
his religious views to discover, if one can, whence this Life Force originates, 
and one finds, to judge from Professor Willey’s quotations, confusion and 
inconsistency. 

This short book is full of good things, beautifully lucid, well-balanced and 
fair, with choice quotations, and if the author does not seek to make a 
positive contribution, he has provided his readers with the information 
needed for their own decision. In his preface, he apologizes that there should 
be yet another book for the Darwin centenary, but it is a reflection on our 
times that this should be the first to deal primarily with those religious and 
metaphysical issues that were thought to be the most important a century 


ago. 


The Way and the Mountain. By Marco Pallis. London: Peter Owen 
1960. Pp. 216, 18 ill. 30s. 

Foundations ¢ Tibetan Mysticism. By Lama Anagarika Govinda. 
London: Rider, 1959. Pp. 312, 9 ill. 30s. 


Reviewed by E. J. D. Conze (London) 


Mr. PAL is is widely known as the author of Peaks and Lamas (1939), one of 
the finest books ever written by a traveller to the Himalayan borderland 
about the old Tibet which the ideological fury of the machine-minded 
masters of the new Age has irretrievably destroyed during the last ten years. 
The Way and the Mountain echoes the title of his previous success, but it is not 
so much a book as a collection of nine essays loosely held together by a 
common concern with the subject of “Tradition” (p. 9). Four only deal with 
the world of Lamaism. Two contain general reflections on the “‘presiding 
idea” of the Tibetan tradition, and on “the place of compassion in Tibetan 
‘ spirituality”; a third attempts to define the exact function of the Dalai Lama 
as an “activity of presence”; and the fourth is a valuable and instructive 
essay on “Sikkhim Buddhism Today and Tomorrow”. ‘The other five 
articles are “excursions into a wider field”. Among them the two dealing 
with the pA of clothes and the problems of an “‘active life” are the 
most tangible and rewarding. 

The bulk of the book reiterates the general principles of a spiritual life, 
as formulated by exponents of “traditionalist” philosophy like Ananda 
Coomaraswamy, René Guénon and Frithjof Schuon. The specific details of 
the Tibetan tradition are touched upon only at their very periphery. The 
article on the Dalai Lama, for instance, rightly condemns the vulgar mis- 
interpretations of his role as a “Living Buddha” or a “God-King”. But then 
it describes him tentatively as a “reincarnation” of Avalokitesvara (p. 160) 
and corrects this equally lamentable error only by implication in a footnote 
on p. 164. Taking it all in all, this is rather a slight work, although it should 
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not for that reason be despised. In hours of relaxation it may well give rise to 
some pleasant musings about the essentials of the spiritual life. 

The Lama Govinda shares Mr. Pallis’s distaste for modern civilization, and 
believes that “the Path of Power, through control of the forces of nature” 
must lead “to enslavement and self-destruction” (p. 13). He is also con- 
vinced that the only antidote to our present miseries consists in the living 
tradition of the past, preserved better in Tibet than anywhere else. Unlike 
Mr. Pallis he has, however, seen that there is no such thing as a spirituality 
in general, that it actually exists only in particular traditions, and that the 
details of a tradition count for as much as the general outline. So he turns his 
back resolutely on the world of to-day, and calmly elucidates for us the rich 
inner meaning of the famous mantra of six syllables which is so conspicuous 
everywhere in Tibet, i.¢., of the Om mani padme hum. 

The author of this book was born in Germany 62 years ago, and now lives 
inan Ashram in the Himalayas. It is not quite clear how far the publishers are 
justified in calling him a “Lama”. The application of this title to Govinda 
seems somewhat improper in view of what Mr. Pallis (p. 169) and S. Ch. Das 
(Dictionary p. 900) say about the use of this term. Nevertheless, there seems 
to be no doubt that Govinda has for some time been in contact with the 
Tibetan Kahgyutpa tradition, and that his exposition reflects it to some extent. 
During his recent visit to London he impressed us all as a perfectly genuine 
person whose presence stilled any doubts we might feel about his credentials. 

Although he is generally accurate in his usage of Sanskrit and Tibetan 
terms, Govinda’s strength does not lie in his erudition. He rightly claims that 
the “mantric tradition can only be understood by way of religious practice” 
(p. 254), that “‘spiritual practice can never be understood properly from books 
alone. Experiences ought to be experienced” (p. 255). His book is the fruit 
of prolonged meditation in the stillness and quietude of his mountain 
hermitage. Tantric Buddhism emerges from his treatment as a coherent 
system, built up on considerations to which we may well assent on rational 
grounds. The character of the different “Dhyani-Buddhas”, the “germ 
syllables”, the psychic centres, the Buddha’s “bodies”, the “wheel of 
becoming”’, —all these and other topics are treated with admirable clarity and 
unpretentious simplicity. When words seem inadequate, lucid diagrams help 
the reader along. Aware of the needs of his audience, Govinda takes great 
care to dispel current misunderstandings of the nature of Buddhist Tantrism. 
He is particularly good when describing the basic differences between Hindu 
and Buddhist Tantras, or when tracing many of the Tantric teachings back to 
the very beginnings of Buddhism. His comments are also most welcome when 
he defends the Tibetans against the charge of “superstition”, explains the 
sense in which Buddhas are “worshipped”, or makes some sane observations 
about the sexual symbolism of the Tantric Scriptures. 

In the doctrinal portions we cannot, however, always be quite sure to what 
extent Govinda expounds the ancient traditions of his Kahgyutpa teachers, 
and to what extent he propounds his own private and personal views. He 
tells us a great deal about Sanskrit Buddhism, though he is obviously none 
too well acquainted with its literary documents. On p. 62 he attributes to the 
Vajracchedika a final sentence which is absent from all the editions of that 
text. For a traditionalist Govinda is certainly not punctilious enough about 
his sources. If he says of the ‘‘Heart Sutra” that “we too cannot repeat it 
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often enough” (p. 224), he should at least quote it correctly. He relies far too 
much on Goddard’s “Buddhist Bible”, which is easily the most inaccurate 
and fanciful translation of all. How can he speak slightingly of “the some- 
what clumsy dialectics of the Prajfiaparamita Sutras” (p. 263) if he has only 
Goddard’s garbled version to go by? Many of his explanations of Sanskrit 
terms, such as vajra, do not bear close scrutiny. To take one easily verifiable 
example,—-his contention (p. 284) that in the eight factors of the Path the 
word samyak means “perfect”, and not “right” or “correct”, as usually 
assumed, contradicts both the Pali and Sanskrit tradition, which contrast 
the word with mithyd, “wrong” (e.g. Visuddhimagga xvi 75-83). Does he in 
this case speak with the authority of the Kahgyutpa Order, or does he just 
pontificate on his own? There is no telling. 

A teacher of the hidden spiritual tradition must strive to be absolutely 
accurate in everything that is verifiable, because otherwise how can we have 
faith in what he says about the unverifiable? In view of Govinda’s numerous 
mistakes he cannot be regarded as one of those rare teachers “who speak with 
authority”. What he gives us is a series of valuable suggestions, many of them 
extremely plausible, which greatly advance our understanding of Tantric 
Buddhism. Much has now become intelligible that before seemed arbitrary 
and absurd. The communication to the West of the Wisdom of the East is 
bound to be a lengthy process, partly because we are so obtuse, and partly 
because in the East “today the Great Lights have been dimmed, the twilight 
has descended” (M. Pallis p. 139). What Govinda has transmitted to us is 
no more than twilight, but it is certainly better than total darkness. 


Concept of Man. A study of comparative philosophy. Edited by S. 
Radhakrishnan and P. T. Raju. London: George Allen and Unwin. 


Pp. 384. 425. 
Reviewed by Om Prakash (London) 


In this material civilization where man is divided between generosity and 
meanness, justice and injustice, violence and non-violence, a comparative and 
comprehensive philosophy has become the pressing need for mutual under- 
.standing between man and man, East and West. The root of Eastern society 
and Western organization is man, on whom the welfare and well-being of the 
whole world depends. If our philosophical structure of society does not 
provide a sound and concrete basis for the concept of man, either the structure 
of the society in which we live or man will crumble. 

Rationalism, the use of reason, science and our educational system have 
miserably failed to make the individual a perfect social being and society a 
place for his harmonious development. 

Human nature is complex and needs careful and systematic study. Various 
parts of the human body need satisfaction and have their rightful claims. But 
man is essentially a thinking being and in his mind he creates and destroys 
various values of life. As Radhakrishnan says “civilization is based upon 
a dream, its code and convictions, its way of life, and habits of mind are 
poised on a dream; when the dream prevails civilization advances, when the 
dream fails civilization goes down”. Hence man’s civilization consists then 
in expressing himself in sacrifices and not in his claims and needs alone. 
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The authors argue that the ideal of a society which is based upon comp- 
etition, self-assertion and co-operation is then incompatible with the demands 
of the human body, mind and life, and consequently tension results within, 
and all the “dreams of human beings disappear into the mist”. Demands of 
body and emotions cannot be fought by the mere force of logic and rational- 
ism but we have to develop the powers of will and create an inner under- 
standing. 

Modern rationalism has brought subjective chaos and has overthrown all 
the cherished and firm basis of our society and its values. As Aldous Huxley 

uts forward in his writings, “whatever man does, good or bad, can be de- 
fended by the force of his reason, and a philosophical system could be built 
around it for its support’. A society which rejects spiritual values cannot, 
therefore, produce a better system of life simply by giving a higher place to art 
and science. We have witnessed that science has been used to destroy life by 
appropriating such laws as survival of the fittest and that art has aroused 
man’s lowest emotions, which have broken the natural order of succession 
and precedence of values, and is really an evolutionary retrogression. 

The present crisis which confronts us to-day is a spiritual one. The 
inspirations, aims and ends which have propelled our humanity not only on 
its horizontal march, but also vertically, are slowly and steadily decaying. In 
order that we may maintain humanity and once again be conscious of the 
spirit of living, human mind and life must open new but wider fields of con- 
sciousness for spiritual growth; not only higher but all-embracing. 

As the authors express it, Man is not only a part of the cosmos, but he has 
his own individuality and personality, which transcends all relationship. He 
must learn then how far that transcendence reaches and what is his relation- 
ship. Such knowledge will not only satisfy his inquisitiveness, but will also 
intensify his individuality and deepen his being. 

This book is a collective effort by philosophers of both East and West to 
create a fresh, dynamic approach to the age-old problems of our civilization. 
As the authors suggest, we do not want a programme for a party but a way 
of life for man, not a new set of adjustments, but a new concept of Man. 


The Constitution of Liberty. By F. A. Hayek. London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1960. P.x+ 570. 455. 


Reviewed by Basil Smith (London) 


Dr. JOHNSON believed that the Devil was the first Whig. Lord Acton, 
on the other hand, was under the impression that Saint Thomas Aquinas 
was the first Whig. I trust that I am not being unduly facetious if I suggest 
that the Devil shared with Saint Thomas a dislike of arbitrary power; and 
arbitrary power appears to be the bugbear of Professor F. A. von Hayek, who 
proclaims himself “an unrepentant Old Whig”. 

This book is published one hundred years after the first appearance of 
Mill’s treatise on Liberty, to which it has been compared; but the comparison 
is false, and an exposure of its falsity will give the prospective reader the best 
possible insight into the nature of Hayek’s philosophy. Mill was a Philosophic 
Radical, in the Benthamite tradition; Hayek contends that there are two main 
currents of Liberal thought—the sceptical, empirical (English) current, and 
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the rationalistic (French) current—and he believes that he himself belongs 
to the “English” school, while Bentham and Mill belong to the “French”, 
which he regards as primarily responsible for Socialism. 

Hayek’s thesis is really quite simple: human society evolves spontaneously 
towards order, which is always more satisfactory than central planning; 
liberty is essential, in order to leave room for the unforeseeable and un- 
predictable element in individual lives; liberty involves inequality, which is 
the magnet that draws men upwards towards “progress”; and the foe to 
liberty is arbitrary rule. 

This brings us to the central article of Hayek’s creed, the rule of law. The 
antithesis of arbitrary rule is the rule of law, which is the mainstay of liberty, 
“Freedom under the law”, says Hayek, “‘is the chief concern of this book”. 
Isonomy, the empire of laws, not of men, is emphatically mot anything that 
Parliament may enact; it is under the direct guardianship, so to speak, of that 
Natural Law of which Cicero and Aquinas spoke. It is a system of /eges /egum, 
such, for instance, as the ethical principle that forbids retrospective legis- 
lation. Its motto is “Lex, rex’’. Law is king. Democracy was intended to 
prevent arbitrary rule, but it must not be allowed to degenerate into a new 
justification for that very evil which it was designed to prevent. ‘The best 
safeguard for the rule of law is the Whig doctrine of the separation of powers. 
In this context, Hayek admires the American constitution above all others. 

Hayek, who regards himself as far above what he would describe as the 
doctrinaire beliefs of the Benthamites, is by no means wedded to Laissez- 
faire; but he does object to economic dirigisme, which, of course, is necessarily 
discriminatory and arbitrary. “Planning” only leads to more “planning”, 
and the subsequent muddle is by no means cured by throwing yet another 
planner into the works. 

Beyond this point, the remainder of the book consists merely in an 
attempt to work these doctrines out in detail. Socialism is no longer the 
enemy; it is moribund; but “Social Justice”, which has the same object 
(that of the redistribution of income), will have the same disastrous effect 
on freedom. Members of Trade Unions practise coercion of their fellow- 
workers, and may, in the end, give rise to a public demand for compulsory 
arbitration and wages-boards. Social Insurance is being used as a pretext 
for redistribution of income; the young are forced to keep the aged, and may, 
‘one day, retaliate by putting them all into concentration camps! Education 
is increasingly state-dominated, and the efficient system by which pupils are 
graded according to merit is leading to a rigid stratification of society. “In 
this respect, apparent justice may be more difficult to bear than injustice”. 
Progressive taxation is unfair, discriminatory, and, in origin, Marxist and 
confiscatory. 

At every point, the gravamen of Hayek’s attack is directed against that 
which he regards as the paramount political evil, arbitrary rule. In fact, he 
might well have called his book A Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstrous 
Regiment of Bureaucrats. He claims that he is not a Conservative. Conservatism 
he regards as imperialistic, authoritarian, unprincipled, obscurantist, and 
inclined to flirt with Socialism. It is a formidable indictment. He is what he 
calls himself, “an unrepentant Old Whig”. 

Some people may regard his Whiggish belief in “‘progress” as naive and 
old-fashioned, but there is little doubt that scientific and technical advances 
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do, in fact, lead to economic progress. Beyond that, one is tempted to ask 
“Towards what goal should ‘progress’ march?” His weakest point is probably 
his scepticism. He frequently proclaims his admiration for Hume, but he 
forgets that Cicero and Aquinas, and Locke, and all the great proponents of 
the Natural Law, were certainly not sceptics. Whiggism, of which Locke’s 
philosophy is probably the most typical, rests partly upon the dogma of the 
dignity of man (which Hayek explicitly admits on page 364), and partly upon 
scepticism. It is certainly sceptical of the ability of governments to plan, or to 
understand the circumstances of private lives. This dichotomy of dogma and 
scepticism is the paradox of Whiggism, and it rests upon a pyramid of 
probability, with human dignity at the base, and private lives at the apex. 

This book may appear prolix to the “general reader”, for whom it has 
been written. By page 411, Hayek’s bugbear (and mine), arbitrary rule, 
has been run to earth by the dogs of law; but very weary will be those general 
readers who are in at the death of the Blatant Beast. There are over one 
hundred pages of notes; there is an analytical table of contents, an index of 
authors, and a subject-index. However, in spite of a tendency to prolixity, 
this is a first-rate, scholarly book—but a book by Professor Hayek needs no 
commendation from me, and a book in praise of liberty needs no commend- 
ation from anyone. 

Hayek is very far from being that stern, unbending apostle of Laissez-faire 
into whom he has been turned by the perfervid imagination of the Left. He 
believes in “the reasonable goal of a high and stable level of employment”, 
and is even prepared to countenance delegated legislation, provided that it is 
not allowed to degenerate into the power to wield coercion without rule. If 
I were Hayek, I should be amazed at my own moderation. 


A Church History of Scotland. By J. H. S. Burleigh. London: Oxford 
University Press. P. 452. 455. 


Reviewed by James Porter (Bannockburn) 


PRINCIPAL BURLEIGH’S new book entitled A Church History of Scotland 
will be universally acknowledged as an outstanding contribution in the field 
of ecclesiastical history. It appears at an opportune time, when the Quater- 
centenary of the Scottish Reformation is being celebrated and men’s thoughts 
ate being turned to decisive events in the history of the Christian Church in 
Scotland. This new volume from the pen of one who is both an eminent 
historian and a leading Churchman will be welcomed by all students of Church 
History as an authoritative guide in this sphere of learning. It is not, however, 
for this class of readers that the book has been written, but rather for the 
much wider group of general readers. 

What sort of impression is the book likely to make on the ordinary reader? 
In the first place there will be a sense of satisfaction at the thorough way in 
which the author deals with his subject. Within the limits of some four 
hundred pages the main developments in the life and organization of the 
Scottish Church are traced. No significant feature is left unmentioned; 
there are no gaps in the story, Here in one volume a clear, ye ae sg 
account of the Church in Scotland is made available for the general reader. 

The tone of the book is no less satisfactory than its comprehensiveness. 
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Again and again one is impressed by the impartiality of the author. On 
controversial issues he is fair-minded, and the detached, objective approach 
of the true historian is constantly in evidence. Some readers may feel-a little 
disappointed with the lack of warmth and fervour—for example, in the 
author’s account of the Covenanting period, or his handling of the Disruption 
of 1843. It would be quite unfair, however, to attribute to Principal Burleigh 
any lack of appreciation of the sacrifices made by those who suffered out of 
loyalty to Christ as King and Head of the Church. He makes it his business 
to present the relevant facts in each period he surveys, and it is not sut- 
prising to find that he refrains from undue enthusiasm and sentimental 
glorification of particular men and incidents. When, in the last part of the 
book, the author deals with “the Church of Scotland since 1929” it is not so 
easy to be objective and impartial. His own active participation in the con- 
temporary witness of the Church in Scotland makes it difficult, if not 
impossible, for Principal Burleigh to write with the detachment men look 
for in the historian. Yet it is fitting that the book should be up-to-date, and 
account taken of the impact on the Church of Scotland of the Ecumenical 
movement. 

Two other points will strike the general reader of this fascinating book. 
Firstly, there is a liveliness in the writing. Without using anything that would 
suggest the flamboyant or picturesque, and without introducing exaggerated 
forms of vivid vocabulary, Principal Burleigh imparts life and significance to 
the printed word. He keeps the current of his story moving steadily forward 
so that it is never laborious work that the reader is called to engage in. 
Interest does not flag since the author has the art of presenting each new 
phase of the story with directness and simplicity. The second thing that strikes 
the reader is related to this “liveliness” of style. It is the surefooted way in 
which Principal Burleigh makes his progress from stage to stage and from 
century to century. His profound learning as an ecclesiastical historian 
enables the author to deal adequately with the early period of Scottish 
Church History, and he is equally at home when the Reformation period or 
recent centuries are under review. 

Great care has obviously been used in arranging the structure of the book. 
There are Five Parts of unequal length, and each of these contains a number of 
chapters which also vary in length. The First Part, which deals with the 
‘period preceding the emergence of the Scottish nation and the “Ecclesia 
Scoticana” in the eleventh century, is covered on thirty-seven pages. The 
limited amount of historical material available is the reason for the brevity of 
this section of the book, and specialists and general readers alike will 
appreciate the position. The Second Part of the book deals with the Church 
in the period 1057-1559. The emergence of the Episcopate and the parochial 
system, the influence of monasticism and the beginnings of reform are the 
main themes of this section, and one fourth of the book is devoted to it. 

Part Three of the book deals with the Reformation and the Church’s 
struggle to put the ideals of the Reformers into practice. The Church’s 
resistance to royal absolutism as practised by James VI and Charles I is a 
familiar theme, and so also is the period between the Restoration of Charles II 
in 1660 and the Revolution of 1690. Principal Burleigh deals with the main 
issues in a clear and concise manner, and although he points out that the 
extreme Covenanters were a remnant whose views were not shared by the 
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majority of their brethren, he also admits that “without their testimony the 
victory of Presbyterianism would have been impossible”. 

In Part Four the establishment of the Scottish Church on a Presbyterian 
basis is the opening theme, with William Carstares as the most prominent 
figure in the Church. The Act of Queen Anne which restored patronage in 
1712 was to have “baneful consequences for the Church of Scotland for a 
century and a half to come”. The rise of the Moderates is the key to an under- 
standing of the Scottish Church in the eighteenth century, and Principal 
Burleigh gives an excellent account of this movement. His judgment on 
their influence is worth underlining—“The contribution of the Moderates 
was to the intellectual and cultural development of Scotland rather than to its 
evangelization”. The Evangelical Revival and the Disruption of 1843 
provide stirring themes for the author, who handles them with appreciative 
insight. Part Four continues the story of the Church beyond 1843, and indeed 
tight up to the Church Union of 1929, leaving Part Five to deal with the 
the brief period between 1929 and 1960. A break at 1843 or 1900 might have 
been a better arrangement, as Part Four is rather long, covering the years 
1690-1929. 

Principal Burleigh reminds his readers that the Scottish Church has pre- 
served its links with other Reformed Churches in Europe and throughout 
the world. An enthusiasm for missionary activity has led to the formation of 
strong ties of Christian brotherhood between the Church in Scotland and in 
many lands overseas. Scotland is proud of its great missionaries and holds 
fast to the tradition of missionary service. The Ecumenical Movement, as 
Principal Burleigh points out, has pressed upon the various branches of the 
Church in Scotland the urgent need for unity. The recent attempt on the 
part of Presbyterians and Episcopalians to draw closer met with failure, and 
warned the more enthusiastic that the gap between Episcopacy and Presby- 
terianism was not to be easily bridged. Principal Burleigh wisely maintains 
that “both Anglicans and Presbyterians may come to realize that the in- 
effectiveness of their witness is due in no small part to mechanical defects in 
the organization of their ministries, in other words the imperfect adaptation 
of their inherited order to the vastly changed conditions in which they now 
find themselves”’. 

It is understandable that in a work of this size a few literal errors or dis- 
tortions should appear. James Morison is given the more common form of 
“Morrison”, and Patrick Cuming appears as “Cumming”, while Rev. 
Henry Wellwood Moncrieff has his name transposed to read “Moncrieff 
Wellwood’’. These are small blemishes and can easily be remedied. The maps, 
chart, and bibliography are very helpful and the index is full and accurate. 
The printing is all that could be desired, and the book is a delight to handle. 
It will bring illumination and inspiration to all who read it. 


Islam and the West: The Making of an Image. By Norman Daniel. 
Edinburgh: The University Press, 1960. Pp. x+443, 5 plates. 635. 


Reviewed by W. Montgomery Watt (University of Edinburgh) 


It is now generally accepted that inadequate attitudes involved in the 
tesponse to carly experiences may adversely affect 2 man’s mental balance in 
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later life; and that one way of correcting this is to bring the early experiences 
back into consciousness. The question raised by this book is whether what is 
true of the individual is also true of a large society such as Western: Christ. 
endom. In particular, if what might popularly be cailed the “war psychosis” 
of Western Christendom in the twelfth century was responsible for many 
features of its image of Islam, and if some of these features are still retained in § 
the West’s image of Islam (even where the West is no longer Christian), 
must our attitude to Islam not be neurotic in certain respects? And, if so, 
how are we to get rid of the neurosis? | 

Norman Daniel minutely analyses the formation of Europe’s conception of 
Islam from about 1100 to 1350. He is justified in concentrating on this 
period,for in it scholarly knowledge of Islam was rapidly increasing. He 
realizes, of course, that this new European image of Islam grew out of the 
pre-existing image in the West, and also borrowed from the image of Islam 
in Eastern Christendom. The new image then formed, however, has tre- 
mained influential until the present day because it incorporated much genuine 
fact. Yet facts and near-accurate accounts are inextricably mingled with 
palpable inaccuracies, and one wonders how the same scholars could combine 
the two. 

The solution of the problem Daniel finds in the underlying motives. 
Chapters 8 and 9, “Polemic method and the judgment of fact” and “The 
establishment of communal opinion”, deal with these motives and are the 
kernel of the book. Christian writers, it is shown, had wide knowledge of 
details, but from these selected what was in line with their purpose. Their 

i purpose was to defend Christians from the doubts raised by the 
presence of Islam, either at close quarters or in the background. When the 
medieval Latin writers assert they are reproducing dialogues which had taken 
place, or might be supposed to take place, between Christians and Muslims, 
this is mostly a literary fiction; for what they say makes it evident that they 
had had few “‘live” discussions. The salient point, Daniel asserts, was that 
Islam was threatening Christianity both militarily and theologically. He 
might perhaps have added that in some parts of Western Europe this fear 
of Islam was coupled with intense admiration for the brilliance of its material 
culture, so different from “‘the harsh and comfortless life of the feudal 
stronghold”, as Christopher Dawson has put it (Religion and the Rise of 
' Western Culture, 183). In the face of a hostile, brilliant and often successful 
Islam, Christians had an underlying, not fully conscious need for reassurance. 

The basis of the medieval discussions of Islam was the assumption, never 
consciously questioned, of the absolute truth of Christian doctrine, especially 
of the historicity of the Bible. There was no attempt to see things from a 
Muslim standpoint. The arguments were those which ordinary Christians 
might imagine a Muslim would accept, not those he was in fact likely to 
accept. From Muslim sources known to them and from Eastern Christian 
sources the Latin writers omitted much and reproduced only what confirmed 
their views of Islam. These views were the elaboration of a few points which 
showed (to their satisfaction) the absurdity of Islam’s challenge to Christ- 
ianity and of its claim to be a revelation superseding that of the New 
Testament. 

It was not always the most scholarly works that contributed most to the 
image. “The ultimate editorial selection was made by the general public” 
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(233). Concrete facts were preferred to abstract arguments. The process asa 
whole genuinely established a “communal opinion” (ch. 9); and the survival 
to the present time of this communal opinion is sketched in the last chapter. 

To revert to the opening thought of this review—if in order to be healthy 
a society has to recover awareness of critical moments in its earlier life, this 
book will have a cathartic effect by helping the West to understand the 
origins of the superiority and condescension with which it approaches other 
religions and societies. If the reader who is not familiar with the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries can avoid being overwhelmed by the author’s learning 
and his wealth of detail, he will realize that this book raises profound 
questions of contemporary interest, and is a pioneer work ina field likely to be 
much cultivated in the coming decades, namely, the historical and psycholo- 
gical roots of communal images and attitudes. One pregnant little paragraph 
is that about Christian heresies (246f.) which raises the question: Was the 
image of Islam and especially of its sexual licence the projection on an enemy 
of submerged tendencies within Christendom which came to the surface in 
chiliastic movements? This is a thought-provoking book. 
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